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LETTER 

FROM 

THE ACTING SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

L\ RESIthXSE TO A RESOLmOX BY THE JlorSE, 

TRANSMITTIXO, 

With accompanying documents, the report of Capt. M, A, Heahj, [\ S. Revenue Marine, 
upon the cruise of the Revenue Marine steamer Cor win in the Arctic Ocean, in the year 

1885. 



March 30, 1886. — R«femMl to the Coinmitt^'e on Naval Affairs and onlereil to lie printed. 



Treasury Department, March :iO, 188(). 

Sir : In response to the resolution of tlie House of Representatives of tlie 1 stli instant, I have 
the lionor to transmit lierewith a copy of tlio report of Capt. M. A. Healy, U. 8. Revenue 
Marine, upon the cruise of tlie Revenue Marine steamer (lor win in tlu* Arctic Ocean, made in 
the year 1885, and its iiccompanyiuK documents and illustrations. 

The following is a list of the inclosures which c<)Mstitute the report and its accompani- 
nents : 

(1) General report of oj)erati(ms of vessel for the protection of Die seal fisheries and sea 
)tter hunting-grounds. 

(*^) Rei)ort of Lieut. J. C. C.^mtwcll, of ox-iloration of tlu* Kowjik Rivor, with photographs 
Mid lM)ok of sketches. 

(.J) Noteson})irdsof KowakRiverandotherjM)rt ions of Alaska, and noteson fishes of Ahiska, 
by (^harles H. Townst^iid, assistant, U. S. Fish C.-ommission. 

(4) Rejjort of As.sistant Engineer S. B. McLcncgan, of exploration of the Noiitak River. 

Numln^r of i)hot()graphs, T)!). 

I have respectfully t^) nHjuest that in ])rinting the above-mentioned rcj)ort provision be 

niadc^ ])y Congress io furnish to the Tn^asury Dei)artmcnt thn^^ thousand (.'Kooo) coi)ies. 

Very respectfully, 

V. S. FAIRCHILD, 

Act in<f Hecreta ry, 
ilon. J. (r. Carlisle, 

SjH'aker House of RrjfrescNtatirrs, M >/.,.', ///f//r>//, /). (\ 
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REPORT 

OF THE 



CRUISE OF THE STEAMER CORWIN. 



U. S. Revenue Marine Steamer Corwin, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Sir : I have tlie honor to submit the foll<.)winii^ report of tlie Alaskan and Arctic cruise of 
the U. S. Revenue Marine steam(?r Coririn, under my command, during tlie summer of 1S85. 

The Corwin left San Francisco, Cal., on the afternoon of April '2iK and arrived at Ounalaska 
May 0, having made the passage in ten and one-(iuarter days. 

The voyage, aside from the rough weather usually experienced on a trip of this kind, was 
devoid of any incident worthy of particular mention until the last day. About 2 o'clock in 
the morning of the 9th of May, Francis McCauley, the seaman on lookout, was suddenly thrown 
overboard by the motion of the vessel, which was rolling deep in the trough of the sea. The 
engine was immediately stoi)ped and reversed, a life-buoy thrown overboard, and two boats 
promptly lowered to rescue him, but all without avail. We remained in the vicinity of the 
accident, our boats pulling to and fro, fen* four and one-half hours, <and then steamed ahead for 
Ounalaska, where we arrived at 9 o'clock tliat evcMii ng. The dciceased bor<^ a most excellent 
reputation, and his tragic and sad death cast a gloom over our ship for many days. 

A few days after our arrival at Ounalaska, the ])ark .4//«/*//c was sighted outside, endeavor- 
ing to enter the harbor. There being no pilots in the vicinity, and knowing that the captain was 
unacquainted with tliosci waters, I went to his assistance and piloted the Atlantic into Ounalaska 
Harbor. She had been injured by the ice and wtus then leaking liadly, and Wiis obliged to enter 
port to make rej)airs. While in port we lent ev(»ry aid to expi»dite the work of repairing, and 
mem])ers of our crew assisted in blacksmithing and carpentry. 

At Ounahvska we took on board a suj>])ly of coal and watcn-, and left on the morning of the 
14tli of May, intending to visit the island of Attou, the west(»rninost of the Aleutian group, 
and OM our return to stoj) at the settlements between Attou and Ounalaska. 

When we W(u*e off Cape Cheerful it was found that the engine worked very badly. Tlie 
vessel wjis put under sail and the engine st(>j)j>ed and uncoupled, and a preliminary examina- 
ti(m disclosed a crack in the crank-pin, compelling us to work l)a(*k to Ounalaska under sail. 
After arriving in port, a crareful and thorough (examination was made by the chief engineer, 
who reported the crank-pin l^roken in a dangtMvnis manner, and that it would be necessary 
to hav(» it rej)aired before continuing our cruise north. After much reflection and with a 
great deal of regret, we started back to San Francisco to make repairs, heaving Lieutenant 
Cant well and two seamen at Ounalaska with instructions to take passage cm the steamer St, 
Pan I to Otter Island, there to protect seal lif(» during the absence of the vessel. 

We arrived in San Francisco May '^S, and on the following day, acting under telegraphic 
instru(^ti(ms from the Department, I awarded the contract for repairs to the Risrlon Iron Works 
of San Francisco, the work to be completed in not more than eight days. The company's em- 
ployees labon^d night ami day, and finishcHl the work in one week, in such a workmanlike 
manner that it has given entire satisfaction since. 
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The repairs liaving bt-eti completeii on the 4th of June, we left San Francisco at iU o'rlock 
that evening, am] again startnl for thn Aleutian Islauili^. 

We Hi-rivfil at (liuuilaskii Juni? 17. coaltnl ami watjireil sliip, and received on board one 
bidarka (skiu boat) for tlie use of the expedition up th« Noiitak River. 

The volcano of Boj^osloff was visited June IVi. The general api>earance of the volcano is 
not changed from that of a year ago. Imt its activity is somewhat lessened. The height of the 
lower peak of New BogosloiT was ascertained to bo four hundred and fifty feet above the sea- 
level, and that of the higher peak estiniatinl about seventy-five feet more, both jteaks being 
iuaccesxible on accotuit of the st«am and the fumes of sulphurous oxide in which tliey are eo- 
voloiHsd, 

Ciniising northward from Bogosloff, we touched at St, George's and St. Paul's Tslands on 
June 30. and at the latter place Second Lieutenant Beuham was detailed for duty on Otter Island 
to relieve Third Lieutenant Cantwell. 

Mr, C. H, Towiisend, imturali.st of the Smithsonian Institution, who was at St, Paul's 
Island, requested that he be taken tin board the Coru-in for passage to the Arctic, to enable 
him to make ichthyulogicai and ornithological collections in that country. As that part of 
the country was an entirely new field for a naturalist, aud believing that Mr. Townsend's 
labors would be of great value to science and of much interest to the public, I received him on 
board to accompany Lieutenant Cantwell on his expedition up the Kowak River. 

We consulted with the Government agents on the islands and learned that no marauding 
vessels had been seen in the vicinity up to that time. They also stated that the seals had com- 
menced to haul up on the islands, without any perceptible diminution from previous years. 

We remained in the vicinity of the seal islands for several days; then continued our 
cruise to the northward and eastward, touching at St. Michael's and Golwin Bay. 

At St. Michael's we took on Iniard an Indian interpreter to accompany Lieutenant Caut- 
well's exjjedition. Nothing had transpired at St. Michael's since last year which would require 
our in'^erferenpe. The health of the white pwplv was txcellfut, and tUf ludiaus were peace- 
able and friendly. 

At Qolwiu Bay First Lieutenant Hall and Surge<m Yemans were dispatched to visit the 
mining camp to ascertain the condition of the white men and Indians there, and to render 
medical aid if such was required. LieuteUi-int Hall found but one man at the mine. Mr. 
Mackey, who had remained there all winter in order to make giKid the claim of the Golwin 
Bay Mining Company. Mr, Maikey \7sited the vessel, and reported that the natives were 
peaceful and that he had experienced no difficulty in getting along with them. He also 
rei>orte<i the mines as very rich, with an inexhaustible quantity of ore. The specimens which 
have beeu assayer] prove very rich, but the result cannot as yet be foreseen. The company 
have Ijeen to cimHiderable expense in working the ndne, and have lost two vessels thus far, 
A more thoroughly organizetl company, consisting of fifteen miners and superintendent, with 
suitable supplies and efiuipmetits for one year, arrived at the mine the day of our dei)arture, 
and from them In'tt^r resnits are anticipated. The greJit distance of the mine from civilization 
is a very decide<l di sail vantage. The mine is situated on the Fish River, about thirty miles 
from the mouth, and the shallowness of the water makes it a matter of no little difficulty to 
convey the ore from the mine to tlie vessel, which takes it to San Francisco for smelting. 

There are those who prophesy tliat the Indians will eventually molest the miners in their 
operations. If any such difficulty iloes occur, it will, I think, be brought al>out by some overt 
a<:t on their part, as th« Indians are generally well-behaved and peaceable, and not unaccus- 
tomed to mingling with white men. If there is any trouble it will be caused by the introduc- 
tion of liquor among the Indians or the total disregard of their (lersonal family rights, which, 
in all Indian territory, the whites seem to ignore. 

After leaving Oolwin Bay we touched at Sledge Island and King's Island, and on June 27 
anchore<l off our coaling station at Point Spencer, 

At Point Spencer we found the bark IVitriderer and the schooner Page, both wh.iling 
vessels, and alsw the schooner yume« A. Garfield, which brings supplies to a portion of the 
Arctic whaling flout. 
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The whaling vessels brought down the news of the loss of the barks Gazelle and Xapoleon, 
both of which were crushed in the ice early in the spring, the latter lo^in^ twenty-two men. 

We watered and coaled ship at Point Spencer and rendered medical assistance to those of 
the whaling fleet that required it. 

The steam whalers Balcena and OrcUy and the barks Helen Mar, Jacob A. Hiywlandy and 
Fleetwingy arrived at Point Spencer during our stay, and were boarded and examined by us. 

June 30 we left Point Spencer, touched at the Diomede Islands, and on July 1 anchored 
in Kotzebue Sound, off Hotham Inlet. 

Although the ice was reported by the whalers early in tlie season as being heavy and farther 
south this year on the Siberian coast than has been known for many years, tlie Corwin, cruis- 
ing much later along the Alaskan shore, did not encounter it until the afternoon of July 1, in 
latitude 66° 47' N., or about fifteen miles north of the Arctic Circle; and then, although our 
progress was somewhat retarded, it did not prevent our entrance into Kotzebue Sound. 

The day after our arrival in Kotzebue Sound Lieutenant Cantwell and Mr. Townsend, with 
the steam-launch and two men, left the vessel with supplies and outfit to continue the explora- 
tion of the Kowak River, which was begun by Lieutenant Cantwell hust year. 

At Sheshalik, where the natives of the coast and interior rendezvous for the purpose of 
trading and fishing, no Indians had at that time arrived, and considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining a suitable boat -for the use of the Kowak River exi>edition. One of a very 
inferior nature was finally procured and paid for in trade? goods. 

On the same day Assistant Engineer McLenegan and seaman Nelson left the vessel with 
the skin boat received at Ounalaska to make an exploration of the Noiltak, a river which up 
to that time had never been ascended by a white man. 

After landing these expeditions and their supplies, and seeing them properly started, we 
cruised along the coast to Point Hope, thence as far as latitude 60° :52' N., longitude 174° 15' W. 
There we met the ice, packed solid as far as the eye could reach from masthead, and making 
progress farther north impossible. On our return we fell in with a lot of walrus and two polar 
bears, to which the surgeon and I gave chase, but did not succeed in capturing any.. 

The barks Abram Barker and Sfamhotd were spoken, and also boarded and examined. 
Medical aid was rendered to an officer of the Sfamboul who was somc^what demented, and who, 
a few days later, committed suicide. In this connection I may state that I have noticed that 
insanity is more frequent proportionally among the foremast hands of whaling-vessels than 
among any other class of seafaring men. 

Among the rescued crews brought down at different times by the Corwin I have frequently 
observed slight symptoms of insanity, and this hsis also been noticed by the surgeon of this ves- 
sel when visiting vessels of the whaling fleet professionally. Whether these men are so afflicted 
when they ship, or whether their affliction is suj)erinduced by the strain to which thc^y are 
subjected while in the vicinity of the ice, I am unable to say, but I think the latter the more 
probable. 

From the time of leaving the ice-pack until our return to Point Spcmcer, July 8, the weather 
was extremely foggy, making our progess very slow and recjuiring great j>recaution. On 
arriving at Point Spencer we foun<l sevc^ral additional vessels of the whaling fleet rendezvoustnl 
for the purpose of shij)j)ing their oil and bone and of receiving supprK\s from the tender that 
went there to meet them. Some of the whalers had also gonc^ into Point Spenc(»r for th(^ pur- 
])ose of making repairs, having been daniiagcMl by coming in (*onta(^t with ice. The steam whaler 
Balcena had injured her stern and l)ows, the steamer Thrasher had her pro])ellerbent, and the 
bark Arnolda was i)artially stove forward. The vessels were damaged by ice on the Siberian 
coast early in the season, and all succeeded in making temporary repairs while at Point Spencer. 

The schooner James A, Garfield left for San Francisco on the morning of Jidy 11, taking 
the mail and a part of the catch of the Pacific steam whaling fleet. 

After coaling and watering at Point Spencer, we left there at 4 o'clock in the morning of 
July 1.'}, and soon after met the whaling ])ark Dawn, trying to make a harbor. From the cap- 
tain of the Dawn I learned that his vessel was very badly injured by the ice, and upon his 
request for assistance we took the Dawn in tow for Qrantley Harbor. 
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Tli(^ ontraiice to (Jriiniley Harbor Ixdn^ very narrow, (roiisi(leral)le difficulty w<as found in 
entt*rint(, then? b(»ing two slioal phwcs on (»itli(»r si(h^ of the chauni?!, with not more than two 
and a quarter fatlionis of water. The bark groun<UHl at lO.'M) in thi^ morning, and it was not 
until 4 oVlock in tlie afti^rnoon. wh(^n tht^ tide rose, that we succeeded in hauling her afloat. In 
the mean time two of our boats, in charge of ollicers, had sounded out the remainder of the chan- 
nel and located temi)orary buoys, thus (enabling us to tow tlie bark into the harbor without 
furth(»r detention. 

We remained in (Irantley Harbor the next thirty-six hours, during which time the officers 
and crew sounded out the (Mitire chann(4 and placed range beacons akmg the shore to mark 
the entrance to the harbor. Although the harbor is entirely land-locked, the shallowness of 
the water at its entrance makes it unserviceabk^ for vessels of any draught. 

We left (jrranth?y Harbor July lo, having first sent one of our crow on board the Dawn to 
assist in necessary blacksmith work, and leaving with him a tent and supplies, with instructions 
to await our return on shore in case of tin* dei)arture of the Datru before our arrival. 

We touched at King's Islau<l, Cape Prince of Wah»s, and East Cape, then cruised to the 
southward along the Siberian coast and entered St. Lawn»nce and Mechigme Bays. Thence 
we steame»d through Seniavine Straits to and around St. Lawrence Island and back to Point 
Spencer, where we arrived on the 'Mh of July. 

During our absence W(^ made several exploratioJis. the result of which will, I think, be of 
much value to Arctic navigation. 

As the whaling fl(?et operat(»s along the Siberian coast during a considerable part of the 
whaling season, it is necessary that they should have sonu^ near harbor to ent(»r for repairs 
when injured by the ic(\ No such harbor was positively known to them, but they had heard 
that there was a harbor off the villager of Whalen, on the north side of East Cape. 

When at Eiist Cape I sent an officc^r to m«ako a reconnaissance of ilui supposed harbor, with 
a view to establish a refuge for tli(^ fl(H»t. At the (entrance of what [)roved to b(? a lagoon about 
eight miles long but ten fe(*t of watc^r was found, and that wiis tlu» greatest depth ol)tained 
inside, while that part of the lagoon i»xt(Miding east from the t^itrance wius almost entirely filled 
with shoals. Tlu^ shallowness of the water at the (entrance of this lagoon precludes its use as 
a harbor. 

At Mechigme Bay, how(»ver, about t^ghty mil(»s down the coast, an entirely diflFerent and 
most satisfju^tory result was o])tained. At th(^ (»ntranc(» to the bav fourteen fathoms of water 
wjis found, ami on th(» insid(» five fathoms can be carried for several miles. This harbor, Ix'ing 
entirely landlocked, affords prott»ction from the wind from any direction, and is, in my opinion, 
the best harbor north of the Aleutian Islands. 

When steaming through Seniavine Straits a reef was discovered between Nouneangane 
and Ittygrave Islands, extending in a north(^ast and southw(\st direction, a very dangerous ob- 
structitm to navigation, not being laid down on the chart. An officer of the vessel in sounding 
found the rec^f V(»rv rockv with but two and a half fathoms of water over it. 

The result of our labors in Mtn-higme Bay and Seniavine Straits, with the soimdings ob- 
tained by usahmg the Siberian and Alaskan coasts, will be given to the Hydrogi'aphic Office in 
this city. 

On the 2?th of July th(» Ihtirn, having comi)leted repairs, left Point Spencer to return to 
the whaling-grounds. Thre(» of her crew ha<I deserted. an<l thc^ cai)tain n^piested the cutter to 
j)ick them up an<l r(*turn them to their vessel. Accordingly, the (hiy after the departure of the 
Thiu')K tilt* nu'U were taken on boar<l an<l kej)t until we should again me(4 that vessel. The 
men claimed that the Ihurti was unsea worth v, and stated that on that acoount they had deserted, 
as thev di<l not consi<ler it safe to remain in her. Thev wen* turned to with our own crew, and 
a Government ration serve<l to them wliile thev n^mained on board. 

ft 

Owing to a strong north(»rly gale we were compelled to remain one week at Point Si)enc(»r 
before we could coal and water ship. We left Point Sjx'ucer August 2, t(mcli(»d at Cape 
Prince of Wales and the Diomede Islands. an<l on tht» following day anchored off Hotham Inlet, 
Kotzeliue Sound. Here we landed suj)plies for the use of the two expeditions ou their return 
from the Kowak and Noiitak Rivers. 
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From Kotzebue Sound we criiisod along the cosist to the northward and touched at Point 
Hope, watered ship at Cape Lewis, and anchored off Cape Lisburne coaling station. This 
station we supplied with a small (luantity of medicines and a few other necessary ai*ticles^ then 
resumed our cruising to the northward along the coa^t. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon of 
August iK wlien about fifteen miles north of Icy C<ii)e, we encountered heavy drift-ice, but suc- 
ceeded in working our way through it, and at 7.45 that evening came to anchor off Point 
Marsh, amongst the whaling fleet of about thirty vessels. 

The captain of the first vessel sjxiken reported that some of the fleet were in the ice-pack 
and could not get out. After cruising amongst the fleet I found that the report was without 
foundation, all of the vessels being out of danger. Some of them, however, were compelled 
to shift anchor occasionally to avoid the heavy ice, which was then drifting to the northward 
about one and one-half miles per hour. 

The following day, August 10, was the most eventful of the season, and will long be remem- 
bered by the whaling fleet and the crew of the Cortrin as a day of calamities. The day com- 
menced bright and clear, with a light to gentle brc^eze blowing from the east. About 11 o'clock 
in the morning the weather was very squally, the wind hauling gradually to the southward 
and in(rrefising in force every moment. 

At noon a boat belonging to the bark Abram Barker, having brought mail on board the 
Convifi, started to return to the bark. She ha<l proceeded but a short distance when she was 
suddenly capsized by a heavy squall, and the occupants, consisting of the second mate and five 
men, were left struggling in the water. The accident being observed on board this vessel, the 
surf-boat was promptly lowered, and, in charge of Third Lieutenant Kennedy, went to the 
rescue. The men were all hauled in the boat and after much hard pulling against the wind and 
sea were safely landed on board the bark Helen Mar, that being the nearest vessel to the scene 
of the accident, and on board of which the doctor was then oflficially visiting. 

The wind continued to increase, and by 2 o'clock in the afternocm hiiii developed into a 
strong SSW. gale. The majority of the whaling fleet were now under way, working under 
short sail. Some of them parted and others slii)pe<l their cables, not being able to heave them 
in on account of the very rough S(»a and strong tide. 

At ',\ o'clock the bark (Jeonje and Snsan, which was at .anchor, parted one of her cables and 
began to drag. Sail was put oji her and every eft'ort made to get her out of danger, but before 
she c<mld be got under way she dragged afoul of thi* bark Mabel, which was at anchor near 
by, carrying away the jibboom and all the head gear of the George and Snsan, and breaking 
the M(d)ers mainyard. 

The Georife and Snsan then went ashore, striking very hard on the beach, and in less than 
three hours had seven feet of water in \wv hold. When she struck, some of her crew, in their 
excitement, cleared away two Ixmts, jumped into them, and headed for the shore. 

A very heavy surf was running on the l)each, which swamped both boats and drowned 
three of their crew. The remainder succeeded in landing on shore in an (exhausted and semi- 
conscious state: in fact, some of them were in an exceedingly critical condition for several 
hours after landing. 

At 3.45 we got under way and steamed down toward the George and Susan to see if we 
could render any assistance to her or any other vessel of the fle(»t. Observing that the Mabel 
was in what I considered an extremely dangerous position, we entered the breakers and anchored 
n(»ar her in four and a quarter fathoms of wat(»r with ninety fathoms of chain. While in the 
breakers the Corwin shipped a very heavy sea over her starboard (piarter which swept 
clear forward to the foreca.'^tle. Our surf -boat was made ready with a picked crew, and then, 
steaming ahead to windward of the M(d>e1 to a full scope of chain, the boat was lowered, with 
Mr. Douglass, the pilot, in charge, to run a small line to the Mabel. Notwithstanding the 
heavy sea and the strong wind and tide, he succeeded in running the line in a most admirable 
and seamanlike manner. A large hawser was bent to the running line, Imt before it could be 
hauled on board the Mabel she i)artetl her cal)le an<l driftt»d towards the shore. Her head 
Siiils were hoisted and every en<leavor used to work her into deej) water. Before she could be 
got about she struck very hard ou the bar and then went ashore broadside on, about one 
H. Ex. 163 i 
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quarter u{ a mik' north of ttie Qeinye and Susan. The sea broke over her frora 8teui to etem, 
and in loss Uian tljirly minutes her masts Iiad gone, she bilged and filled with water, and 
became a total wreck. 

After she struck we fihiftet] our position to a more safe and secure anchorage. At 8 o'clock 
that evening, whun the gale hml somewhat alinted, a Iwat from this vessel, in charge of First 
LieHteiiant HjiII, acconipauicil by l>r. Yejiiatia. visited the wretrked men on shore and both of 
the wrecked vesseU. On shore the surgeun rendered valuable medical aid to thooe men of the 
Oeitrye and Sunan'it crew that were suffei-ing from the severe exposure which they had under- 
gone. 

The Mabel's ei-ew ftl>andoned the vessel after she was wrecked and took refuge in a tent 
which they had erected on shore, or in some of the Indian huts. Their passage to the 
shore was attended with great difficulty, on account of the heavy surf, and they were obliged 
lo run a line from the vessel to the shore for the guidance of their boats. 

On board the George and Siimin the conditions were more favorable, and her crew, with 
the exception of those that ttx)k to the boats in the excitement when the vessel first struck, 
were enublal trO remain on boaH during the night, Althougli she was also Idlged. her Wtween- 
dei'ks and cabin were dry and comparatively comfortable. 

At 11 o'clock that night, at the request of the ca]itains of the wrecked vessels, we got 
under way and steamed to the northward for the purpose of asking the steamer Belvtdere to 
tiftke the oil from the Mabel, and the bark Ohtn Ui take that of the Oforge and Sunan, or that 
portion of their cargoes that could be saved. 

The Uflviderc in response steamed down to the vicinity of Ihe Mabel, but the captain of 
the Ohio said it was then im}>os,silile for him to go to the Oeurge, and Susan on account of the 
liwa<i wind and tide, and that he might not be able to do so for a week. 

At a o'clock the following morning we anchoi-cd aloiigsiiie the Ohio, and at 4 o'clock, at 
the request of the captain, got under way with that vessel in tow. lie being desirous of pro- 
curing, for the l)eneiit of his owners, tJiat portion of the carjjo of the Oeorge and Susan that 
could be saved. 

After towing tlie Ohio and anchoring her near the Geiirge and Siinan, we went about to 
tJie northward toward Point Franklin to assist those vessels that had either parted or slipped 
their cables during the gale and had thus become virtually disabled. This assistance I deemed 
necessary, knowing if the wind should come from the southward the vessels would either have 
to go on the bemdi or enter the ice-pack, which in either case would ])rove their destruction. 
Owing to the ice and strong tides a vessel on the east coast is just as much disabled without 
anchors as if she were without a rudder. As we steamed amongst the Heet the captains of those 
vessels that were without anchors re^piesteil our a-tsistance in towing them hack to their anchor- 
age. They .also «tali*d that the baik Franvis Painter was farthest ti> the northward, and con- 
sequently in the great(«t danger. They were then informed that we would first go to the 
as^istAnce of the Palmer, and on our return would take them iu tow. 

Wh foundthe/*r(fiHerbronghttiioff Point Franklin, in close i)roximity to tbeice, fluke-chains, 
blubljer-hooks, and other heavy art ides having been improvised for use as anchors. Seeing the 
dangerous position of the vessel, and at the request of her captain for assistance, she was taken 
by us and towed to her former anchorage off WainwTight Inlet, where she soon after succee'Jed 
in securing her anciiors and cabhw. which she had parted during the gale. 

We then steamed amongst, the remainder of the fleet, hut our services were not farther 
re<inired, as a fair wind had in the mean time sprung up which enabled the vessels to return 
against the tide t^) their lost anchors. 

The three desi>rters from the liark Dawn, before mentioned as having Ijeen taken on Ixard 
nt Point Spencer, wert- returnwl to that vessel in charge of an officer. 

Allegations having been made by (he deserters against the captain of the Dawn concerning 
his treatment of them, the officer was instructed to inform the captain of the charges and to 
warn him that if there was any truth in Ihcm he would be held accountable by us, as it was a 
part of our duly to secure proper treatment of crews from (heir superiors. 

At the reiiuest of the commanders of the two wrecked vessels fur trausportatiou for them- 
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selves, their ofl&cers, and crews on hoard the Corwin to San Francisco, every preparation was 
made to receive them and to provide for tlieir comfort. The lockers on the berth-deck were 
torn down and berths erected for a part of the officers of those vessels, berths being placed 
in the cabin for the two captains. 

Tlie following day, August 12, we received on board a few provisions that had been saved 
from the George and Susan, also two whale-boats, which I deemed it advisable to have, our 
own boats being inadequate to provide for all on board in case of disaster to the vessel. That 
evening and the next day the captains, officers, and crews of the wrecked vessels came on board 
the Corwin for passage to San Francisco. 

As the Department last year refused to reimburse the ward-room officers for providing for 
those officers of the Bowhead that ha<l messed with them, some objections were made to receiv- 
ing the officers of the two vessels at their table. There being no room forward for them, and 
the forecastle being entirely unsuitable for an officer, they were received into the cabin mess 
and fed at my personal expense, the crowded condition of the cabin necessitating the setting of 
a first and second table. 

The crews of both vessels Jis th(jy came on board were tolled off in starboard and port 
watches with our own crew and a Government ration served to each man. Great care was 
taken tiiat no distinction should bo made either in work or food between the wrecked men and 
GUI' own crew. 

One man was taken on board from the Reindeer, he being greatly in need of medical 
attendance and in a critical condition. He was formerly of the crew of the bark Napoleon, 
and at the time of the wreck of that vessel all the toes of both feet were badly frozen. He 
was taken on board the Reindeer, and his condition was such that his toes had to be ampu- 
tated. There being no surgeon in the Arctic or within several hundred miles at that time, the 
operation was performed by Captain Baker, of the Reindeer, being resorted to as an extreme 
measure and one actually necessary to save life. After the man was taken on board the Cor- 
unn a further amputation was found necessary, and was subsequently performed in a most 
skillful and professional manner by Dr. Yemans. The man received the best possible care, 
his feet being dressed each day by the surgeon, and one of the crew was detailed particularly to 
att(^nd to all his wants. He improved rapidly from the time of the operation, and on our arrival 
in San Francisco was sent to the United Staters marine hospital. 

Having received on board in all fifty-four wrecked m(?n, we got under way on the morning 
of August .14 and steamed to the northward, toward Point Franklin. From masthead the ice 
was visible from northeast to west, packed solid from the shore at Point Franklin as far as the 
eve could reach. 

Six vessels of the fleet Inwl in the mean time cruised toward Point Barrow, and as the ice 
had closed in to the southward of them, there was no way for them to get out until the wind 
sh<mld })low stnmg enough from the northeast to drive the ice off shore and leave them a clear 
passage to the southward. Finding the cutter could then be of no further service to the whaling 
fleet, we steamed to the southward and anchored off Cape Lislnirne coaling station. There we 
l)r<)cure<l a supply of fresh water and steamc^d over to the coal mine, near Cape Sabine, intending 
to take coal on board from the mine. 

Finding the sea too rough to allow any work to l)e done, and it being unsafe to lay to anchor, 
we sto(jd off and fm under sail until the sea had goiK^ down, and then anchored off the mine at 
5.41) a. m., August 1?. The remainder of the day and until 10 o'clock that night the crew were 
employed in watch(»s coaling ship, and we received on board about seventeen tons of steaming 
coal. 

At 4 o'clock the following morning, as I was very anxious concerning th(> condition of the 
vessels around Point Barrow, we got undi^r way and returned to the northwar<l. We anchored 
under Icy Cape that evi^ning, and arrive<l oft' Wainwright Inlet August IJ). 

The steamer Ornf and the* bark Mdrtf (tnd Susan, two of the six vessels that were shut in 
by the ice, succmmmIimI in striking a lea<l and working their way into clear water. Their escape 
was attended witli <'onsiderable dang(»r and difficulty, and. as they were obliged to keep close 
to the shore while working their way out, both vessels struck the bottom several times. 
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From the captains of those vessels I learned that the four whalers left farther north were 
then in no immediate danger. They were anchored behind the ground ice between the Sea 
Horse islands and Point Barrow, and, as before stated, would be compelled to remain until 
the wind should drive the ice off shore. 

Having thus learned of the safety of the vessels, and finding our services were not likely 
to be required further, considering also the crowded condition of the vessel, we got under way 
August 22 and started on our way to the southward. Before leaving the whaling fleet two of 
the MabeVs crew shipped on board the schooner Page for the remainder of the whaling season. 

On our way south we cruised along the sliore, touched at Cape Lisburne coaling station. 
Point Hope, Cape Thompson, and Chamisso Island, and on August 27 anchored off Hotham 
Inlet. 

At Point Hope First Lieutenant Howison was <letailed to visit the Indian village. He 
found it temiK)i:arily <les(^rted, Jis all tlu^ natives had gone eithi^r inland to hunt or farther 
down the coast to fish, in both cases to make provisions for the coming winter. While Lieu- 
tenant Howison was visiting tlu* villag(^ three men of the boat's crew, all formerly belonging 
to the MiibcL entercMl some of the huts, stole whatever trinkets they ccmld find and brought 
them on board. Although the artich»s were of very little value, thev were returned to the 
huts on shore, and the nit^n <*onfin«Ml in irons as a punishment for their action. No such depre- 
dation has since l)e«Mi committed by any of the nu^n In-ought down by us. 

At Cape Thompson we took fresh water on board, and this was done whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered, as I deemed it necessary to keep a full sui)ply on hand, <m account of the large 
number of people on board. 

At this and at all subsecjuent })laces where fresh water could be obtained, soap Wiis served 
to the men and they were compelled to go tishore and wash themselves and their clothing. 
Some of the men comprising the whalers' cn?ws were the filthiest I have ever seen, and seemed 
to have no idea of personal cleanliness. The duty of making them keep themselves and cloth- 
ing clean, in orden- to avoid a contagion which filth might cause in such crowded quarters, was 
anything but pleasant. One man, who I think w.as ])artially insane, was literally covered 
with vermin, as were also several others of the crews of the wrecked whalers. 

At Chamisso Island no fn^sh watei- coubl be obtained, although in previous years I have 
found it an (\\cell(»nt watering station. 

On our arrival at Hotham Inlet the (»xp(Hlitions which had been sent to explore the Kowak 
and Noiitak Rivers, the former under Third Lieuti^iant Cantwell an<l the latter in charge of 
Second Assistant Engineer ilcLenegan, returned on board, having in both cases fully accom- 
plished th(» ol)jects for which they were sent. 

Lieutenant Cantwc^lTs party consistc^d, bedsides himself, of Mr. C. H. Townsend, naturalist 
of the Smithsonian Institution ; W. G. Marsh, s(»aman ; F. Lewis, fireman ; Myninck, the Indian 
interpreter, who was taken on board at St. MichaeVs: and from six to \^n Indians, as occasion 
re(piired during the ex]>edition. 

Th(* steam-launch IxMng too small to take all of Lieutenant Cantwell's supplies besides his 
])arty, \w procure<l a large skin boat from tin* Indians, and was thus enabled to takt^ his entire 
outfit. 

Assistant Engintu^r McLenegan was attended by seaman Nelson only, as he was unable to 
get an Indian to accompany the expedition. The skin boat which was obtained at Ounalaska 
was used by him and liis comj)anion in their exploration. 

Both exjM'ditions exp(»rien<-e(l many <lifli(*ulties an<l hardships, which at times schemed insur- 
mountable. Tlh'ir pers«'verance an<l labor ov<M'came th**ir trials, and they su<*c(MMled in reach- 
ing th«' head of caiioe navigation of both rivers: a feat which was never before achieved, and 
one whi<'h has hitherto been considered i!n))ossibIe of accomplishment in the time given. 

Detailed n»j)orts of the expe<lilions are l)eing prepared. an<l will be forwanled to the De- 
partment as early as ])ossible. 

Mr. Townsend, whileon the Kowak River, succ(H»ded in making ornithological, ichthyologi* 
<*al. and entomological collections which will prove of much valu(? to science, and which, with 
his report, will besubmitte<l to Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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On the return of the expeditions to the Convin, the Indians who had accompanied Lieu- 
tenant Cantwell and all the natives who had in any manner assisted tlio expeditions were remu- 
nerated in Government trade goods, which had l)een taken up for that purpose. 

When we were at Hotham Inlet, on the 4th of August, we found about a thousand Indians 
rendezvoused, having come from the interior and from all along tjie coast, for the purpose of 
bartering, and also to catch and dry salmon for their winter s use. This time, however, we 
found very few Indians remaining in the vicinity, the greater part having returned to their 
liomes when their trading and fishing were ended. 

August 28 we left Hotham Inlet, and at 4 o'clock that afternoon anchored off Schismareff 
Inlet. Two of the officers of this vessel and four of the officers of the wrecked whalers went 
ashore,. and about two hours were spent in hunting. 

Small feathered game in abundance was found at Schismareff Ink^t, as at many other places 
along the Arctic shore, the bir<Is frequenting the vicinity of marshes or fresh-water ponds. 

We left Schismareff Inlet on the return of the hunting party, })assed Cape Prince of Wales 
the following day, and anchored off cmr coaling station fit Point Spenc(?r that (n'ening. There 
we coaled and watered shii), and sent all the (*rew on shorr at the watering station to wash their 
clothing. 

As that was the last time during the year that the coaling station would be visited by us, 
the scow was hauled up on the beach above high-water mark, and that and everything belong- 
ing to the Government made {is secure as possible. 

The coal pile was carefully trimmed and measured, disclosing a dt^licit of about one hun- 
dred and twenty tons. This discrepancy, with the ap])arent and probal)le causes thereof, was 
made the subject of a letter by me to the Department, diagrams and measurements, made by 
Chief Engineer Kelly, having been forwarded at the same time. 

The watering station which was established by us last year at Poi^t Clarence has proved of 
inestimable value, not only to us but also to that portion of the Arctic whaling fleet that ren- 
dezvous at Point Spencer. Besides being free from all foreign or injurious matter, it is veiy 
easy to obtain; the stream runs down from the hills and empties into a basin on the shore, 
but a few feet above high-water mark. 

We left Point Spencer at midnight of September 1, the fog shutting down thick soon after 
taking our departure. 

King's Island and Sledge were sighted in the fog, and at half past 8 on the morning of Sep- 
tember 3 we anchored in Golwin Bay. 

First Lieutenant Hall and Surgeon Yemans were sent to visit the schooner Bonanza, 
which was then loading ore that was sent down from the mine. On inquiry they ascertained 
that the health of all the mining company was excellent, and that the relations existing 
between the miners and Indians were most friendly. Aside from this no information could be 
obtained. On the subject of the mine or its prospective yield they were decidedly reticent, and 
no amount of inquiry would reveal anything of importance. 

After Hie return of Lieutenant Hall and Surgeon Yemans we got under way and shaped 
our course for St. Michael's. 

On our arrival there, Myninck, the Indian interpreter, who had accfmipanied the Kowak 
River expedition, was discharged and paid in Government trade goods and money, the latter 
being advanced by the Alaska Commercial Company's agent, on an order on the collector of 
customs at San Francisco. 

On the same, day H. T. Allen, second lieutenant U. S. A., and Mr. J. W. Garland, an Eng- 
lish tcmrist, visited the vessel, and both made a re(|ui'st that transj)ortation b(> given themselves 
and their ccmipanions from St. Michm^rs to San Francisco on boanl the (Utnrih, 

Lieutenant Allen's party consisted of Sergeant Ca<ly Robinson, U. S. A., and Mr. F. W. 
Fickett, of the United States Signal Service. They left Sitka in March last, and, acting under 
orders from the War DepaHment, ascended the Coi)per and Tannenah Rivers. After many 
hardships they succeeded in exph)ring a portion of Alaska tluvt had neviu- })efore been explored 
or visited >)y white men, thereby accomplishing a feat which has hitherto been declared 
impossible. Lieutenant Allen and his companions arrivetl at the Yukon River in time to take 
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* down the river to St. Micliael's on the steamer Yukon, in the employ of the Alaska 
Commercial Coiiipnny, 

Mr. GarlfliiJ was accompanied by Mr, F. R. Beatty, and together they traveleii across the 
continent from the Great Slave Lake to the Ytikon River. Their only object in starting on thu 
journey was the pursuit of pleiuiui'o, such as wa.s affonloil them in hunting and fishing, and in 
the extreme novelty of their trip. On reaching the Yukon River they also took passage on 
the steamer to St, Michael's. The last steamer of the year hiul saileil from 8t, Michael's 
several days in advance of the arrival of the Vnknti at that place, and the Vortrin was tlio 
only vessel on which Lieuk'muit Allen and Mr, Gnrlnnd cuuld hope to obtain passage for them- 
selves and companions to Sau Krancisco liefore July of next year. These fa<'ts Iwing known 
to me, I granted their request for transportation to Ouualaska or San Francisco, as might (here- 
after seem It&st. 

The addition Ui our already crowded vessel was five; but as all except Mr. Fickett ineRst'd 
with me, if there was any inconvenience experienced by their coming it came upon myself 
alone. 1 found, however, tluit til ere was ample room and accommodation for them, and f 
exporiencwt no diacomfort by their presence; <m the eoutraiy, I found them very pleasant and 
agreeable companions in every way. 

Lieutenant Allen and Mr. Garland slept in the cabin on the transoms and Mr. Fickett 
occupied a swinging rot iu the ward-room. Sergeant Rfjbinson slept in the jiilot-house and Mr. 
Beatty slept in the steam-launch on deck. Mr. Fickett ate iu the ward-room, and the others, 
as I have before stated, messed with me, and in no way was any expense imposed on the Gov- 
ernment by reason of their lieing on board. 

On the 5th of September we left St. Michael's, encountered a stitmg southerly gale and 
heavy heati sea, and tJiree ilays later anchore<l off Hall's Islan<l. whei^' a hunting party went 
on shorn for the purjxjse of killing a jjolar Itear. A minut* description of the hunt as it 
appeared t<3 an observer, necessarily differing in the extreme from what wa.sex|)eriencod by the 
hunting |iarty, would contain ti*x> much of the ludicrous to euilmily in an official ri'iinrt. Mr. 
Townsond. who was one of this party, succeeded in killing a large polar bear, which was skinned 
and brought on board, and will soon be exhibited at the Smithstmiaa lustitution in Wasb- 
in^flun. 

Another party from the veJMW-l visited the vicinity of the west end of Hall's Island for the 
puriKwe of hunting walruses. A largo number were seen, but owing to the roughness of the 
8«a and the rocky nature of the shore none were captured. 

The following morning we left Hail's Island, rounded the east end of St. Matthew's 
Island, and shaped a course for St. Paul's. While we were in the vicinity of the seal islands a 
lookout was kept at masthead for vessels cruising, sealing, or illicitly trading among those 
islands, but no such vessels were seen. 

Thfe next evening we anchoreil off St. Paul's Island. Second Lieutenant Bcnham aud 
seamen Thompson and Ericsen rejoined the vessel, having a few days previi^us gone over to 
St, Paul's from Otter Island, at which place they ha<l been left in June last for dnty during 
the sealing Hea.son. 

Mr. Townsend left the vessel and went aiihore at St. Paul's to complutu the work which 
was begun by him l>efore his [massage north on the Corirhi. 

Mr. Tingle, the Government siRH-ial agent. witJi a reprc-sentative of the Alaska Ccnnnier- 
cial Comjmny. came on board, and both stated that during the absence of the Cnnviii in the 
Arctic, vessels had been cruising in sight of the island for the purjMJse of killing seals: but, 
anticipating the Corwin's return, and the heavy weather incident to the latenc-ss of the st^a-son, 
none bad Ijeeii seen within three weeks of that time. These gentlemen estimated that about 
fifteen thousand seals had lieen killed by the marauding vessels. I shall deal further with this 
subject in my rejjort. treating it an a separate topic. 

At 5 o'clock in the morning of September i;) we left St. Paul's and steamed toward St. 
George's. Arriviiig off that island, we found that owing to the strong winds, which hail been 
blowing several days, the sea was 1«o rough to allow a laniiing on the island. 

Continuing on to the southwanl in a dense fog. ut -i o'clock iif the 14th we anchored off 
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Dredgiugs were also made at intervals during the cruise, or as often us the nature of the 
bottom would permit, and quite a collection of specimens, including some that are new, were 
obtainiM.!. These specimens were preserved in spirits, and on our arrival at San Francisco 
were forwarded to the Sniithsonian Institution, where they will be properly identified and 
classified. 

MEDICAL AID IN THE ARCTIC. 

The value of the services of a medical officer in the Arctic cannot be to<^ highly estimated, 
the attendance on the ollicers and crew of the Cortrih forming but a snuill i)ortion of the duty 
which he is called on to perform. The Ahuska Commercial Company employs one doctor at 
Ounalaska and two at the seal islands, ]>ut they are so far removed from the Arctic that their 
services are sehlom, if ever, called into recjuisition by any of the whaling fleet. The crews of 
the fleet comprise upwards K)f one thousand men, and a large percentage of these are annually 
treated by the medical officer of the LUtnriii. 

When the Corwiii first went north the Indians had a great repugnance to receiving med- 
ieval attendance from a doctor, but would resort to their shaman to cure all their ailments. 
Now, however, the doctor is sought by them in all their ills, and their faith in his power is 
truly surprising. 

FISHERIES OF ALASKA, 

In relation to the siilmon an<l cod fisheries of Alaska mentioned in my report of last year, 
I have but few rcmiarks to add. 

It is almost impossible to conceive of the immense ([luuitities of these fish that abound in 
the Alaskan Territory, principally in the waters adjacent to Bristol Bay. Fish canneries have 
been establishe<l along the bay, and the enterj)rise is destined to become one of the leading 
industries of Ahiska. 

Fnmi peoplu who are interested in the undertaking I learn that the yield of salmon in the 
Koskoguim and Mishagak Rivers, tributaries of Bristol Bay, exceeds that of the Columbia 
River, and that they are of a (piality not excelled by any. The yield of codfish in the bay is 
nearly as great as that of salmon. It is a matter of great regret that the labors of our Coast 
Survey vessels have not becMi directed to these waters. 

No thorough or relial)le survey has ever bei^n ma<le of the rivers, and it is sincerely to be 
hope<l that the Government will cause a survey to be mad(M)f that portion of the country, and 
thus by its assistance add an im])etus to navigation and a stimulus to the new enterprise. 

Capt. C. T. Hague, with the steamer Dora, asccMidt'd tlu; Koskoguim River as far as lati- 
tu<le 5I>° 55' N. the past summer, and lit; is of the opinion that the river is navigable for a dis- 
tance of fifty or one hundred miles farther u]) thaji that point, but it requires proper survey 
and delineation. 

THE SEAL FISHERIES. 

In previous reports I have calle<] the attention of the Department to the importance of 
greater protectitm to seal-lif(» in Alaskan waters, and especially in the vicinity of the Pribyloff 
Islands. 

Last y(»ar the sclKK)n<»r Adeli* wjus seized by an officer connected with this vessel Tor unlaw- 
fully killing seals and delivered by him to the United States authorities at San Francisco. 
Instead of being forfeited, as provider! by section !*.)/><>, Revised Statutes, she was subsequently 
reletu^cMl on technical informalities. 

Th«f same vessel has pui'sued her ilK»gal occupation during the past summer, and her rel(»^se 
from justict^ has very generally led to the belief that thc^ seizure of the Adele was an a<.'t unwar- 
ranted hy law. 

Other vessels had pi-eviously been seiz(»d for the same otfense, Imt in no instance has 
punishment been inflictt»d. The Department can readily sec* what the result will be if this 
state? of aft'airs be allowed to continut*. 

During the year quite a number of vessels have raide<l Alaskan waters for seals and other 
fur-bearing animals. Among the number the following, with their catches, are noted : Look- 
H. Ex. 15:j :j 
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out, 1,100 seals; Mary Ellen, '^.'-M) seals; Farorite, -^jh;/) seals; ^an Diego, 1,725 seals; Sierra, 
1,312 seals; Vanderbilt, (about) 1, OIK) seals; Henrietta, (about) 1,2()0 seals: Alexander, OGO seals 
and 107 sea-otters; Otter, a few seals and about oO or ^;i) sca-ottt*rs, with the Adele and other 
vessels yet to hear from. Thus it will be seen that u]) wards of ten vessels were engaged in 
unlawful sealing in Alaskan waters during the present year, and I am convinced that next 
year the number will be considerably increjised. 

Rumors are current here that the AnuTican consul at Victoria Inis informed different 
lHM)ple that they are not ]>rohibited by law from sealing in Alaskan or other watei^s, i)ro- 
vided they k(?ep more than three leagues from the shore. p]ncouraged by this decision and 
the success of tluMuarauding sealers during the j)n;sent year, parties in Victoria are fitting 
imt vessels (two or three being steam sciiooners) to engage in the business next year. Not 
only are seals killed out of season, but they are shot in the water, and y*)ung and old, male and 
female, killed indiscriminately; all in <linH:t violation of stfctions IIMJO and lIMil, Revised Stat- 
utes, and all t(»nding, if allowed to continue, to drive the seals from their n^gular haunts. 

Skins so obtained are shipi>ed to L()n<lon as V^ictoria skins. an<l on their return to this coun- 
try, after dressing and dyeing, are invoiced at a price far Ix^low their actual value to avoid the 
payment of legitimate duties. The (Jovi^rnmeiit, by this means, loses about $1.50 on each skin 
so invoiced, and on the catch of thc^ pres<Mit y(*ar is defrauded to the* amount of about 820,000 
on <luties alone. In a<ldition to this, the royalty of 82. 5i) per skin, as provided by secticm 1009, 
Revised Statutes, is not paid, the Government thereby lieing (h'frauiled of many thousands of 
dollars a<lditional. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I would respectfully suggest: 

First. That the Department cause to be printed in the West(»rn papers, i)articularly those 
of San Francisco, Cal., and Victoria, B. C, the sections of law relating to the killing of fur- 
bearing animals in Alaskan waters, and delining in spi'cific tt^rms what is meant by Alaskan 
waters. 

Secondly. That a rev<mue-cutter be sent to cruise iji the vicinity of the Pribyloff Islands 
and Aleutian group during the s(»aling season. 

One vessel cannot protect thosi^ islands and visit the Arctic Ocean besides. The cruising 
ground is far too extensive, covering as it does a distance of several thousand miles, and while 
the cutter is absent in the Arctic much danuig(? can b(^ done l)y nuirau<ling vessels to the seal 
islands. 

The j)n»sence of a cutter is needed in the Arctic to look after the Indians and to j)revent 
tlu^ illegal trallic in liquor. The whaling fl(M?t, n^presenting as it does hundreds of thousands 
i>f dollars and over a thousan<l lives, ex])ose(l to the rigors and hardships of that frozen 
ccmntry, calls for some protection on the ])art of the (iovernment, a fact which is attested by 
th(» services rendere<l the lleet during the ])ast few years. 

Since the Territory of Alaska was cech^d to the United States no oflicer of the Government 
has been <m oflicial duty in Alaskan waters more than 1, my first assignment having been in 
isr,s. From personal observations covering most of the time from that dati* t(^ the present year, 
I can truly .say that the condition of tin* natives has improved in a r(*niarkabl(Mlegree since the 
Ahiskan Comnu^rcial Company has obtained the lease of that ])ortion of the country from the 
(iovernment. Hefore the <'onipnny assumed control of the seal islands the nativ(»s were but 
little in advance of X]w Indians of Alaska. Their habitations were formerly mud huts, and 
their food an<l clothing su<di only as the country afl'onled. E<lu''ati<ni, even of the most primi- 
tive natun», was unknown and undreamed of, and they, l)eing satisfieil to live from day to day, 
gave no thought whatev(»r of the morrow. Their huts have now given place to comfortable 
frame houses, giving them «'in air almost of luxuriance, when comi>are<l with their former 
abodes, (^*lrpets, furniture, and the ordinary comforts of the mid<lle classes in the irnite<l 
States form the rule of the furnishings of their houses. In dress th(»y })order on the extrava- 
gant, silks with the W(>men and broadcloths with the men being nf)t infrequent, while many 
of the h'itt<»r have n«'at sums of money ])laced to tln*ir credit. 

Schools are maintained on the islands, and attendance at them is compulsory. A church 
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costing $13,00() was tTecti»(l on St. Paul's Island, and is now almost clear of debt, tlie money 
having been advanced by tlio Alaska Commercial Company, 

A doctor is employed on each of the islands of St. Paul and St. George, and at Ounalaska, 
solely for the care of the natives. 

The general air of chjanliness, happiness, comfort, and prosperity attest in indisputable 
terms that the Ahiska Commercial Ccjmpany have and do fulfill their obligations towards these 
people in a most scrupulous and conscientious manner, and the result might, I am sure, excite 
the wonder and envy of many missionaries laboring among a similar class. 

THE WHALISG FLEET. 

The whaling fleet during the piist year consisted of forty-two vessels, thirty-three of which 
visited Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean. Eighteen of the Arctic whalers hailed from New Bed- 
ford, Miiss., and the remainder from San Francisco, Cal. 

Although all the vessels met wen^ subjected to a very thorough examination, no evidences of 
liquor or other commodities intended for illicit traffic were discovered, the reason ])eing, Jis has 
before ])een stat^jd, that all the whalers which did engage? in contraband trade had disj>osed of 
their illegal goods before entering the United States domain. A majority of the fleet have been 
more or less damaged by ice during the present y(?ar, and five vessels sufl'ered total loss. The 
bark Rainbow was crushed in the ice April 15, and the Gazelle and Napoleon met with a sim- 
ilar fate. The Gazelle was wrecked June 3 about twenty miles SSE. of Southwest Cai)e, St. 
Lawrc^nce Island, an<l hf»r crew and also the crew of the Rainbow were rescued and distrilmt^d 
among the vessels of the fleet. The Napoleon was wrecked in latitude 01'' 'M)' N., longitude 
]77" 40' W., and the first and third mates, with twenty of her crew, were either drowned or 
frozen to death. The remainder were rescued, and they also were divided among the vessels 
of the fleet. The barks George and Susan and the Mabel were wre(;ked off^ Wainwright Inlet 
August 11, a detailed account of which has already been given in this report. Up to date of 
writing, all the Arctic fleet with the exception of the bark Amethyst have arrived in San 
Francisco. 

The catch of the season by vessels of the New Bedford fleet is one hundred and twenty-two 
bowhead and twenty-three right whales, and that of the San Francisco fleet is one hundred 
bowhead and twelve right whales. This makes a total catch (not including the Amethyst) of 
two hundred and fifty-seven whales, which ccmipares very favorably with the work of previ- 
ous s(»asons, and is more evenly distributed than has heretofore ])een the ctise. 

Considering the many dangers to which the Arctic whalers are exp()se<l, it seems almost a 
miracle that more vessels are not lost em'h year, and this fa(^t sp(^*iks vohnnes in praise of the 
skill and professional a])ility of the captains and officers navigating those vessels. In reality, 
the captains and officers of the Arctic whaling vessels, as seamen, cannot be excelled, and as 
a chiss are my ])eau ideal of the American seaman. 

CROWDED CONDITION OF TIIE VESSEL. 

It is almost impossible to convey any more than a vague idea of the crowded condition of 
the vessel before her return to San Francisco. Four people occupied berths on the cabin tran- 
soms, and in the ward-room all the statc^'ooms were filled, and three cots suspended fi'om the 
dei-'k ])eams. One berth was made in the ]>ilot-house, and two in the steam-launch on deck. 
The store-room and sail-lockers on the berth-deck were torn down, and berths erected for the 
avcommoflation of the oflicers of the whale ships. The ({uartermasters berthed in the oil-lockers, 
an<l. the firemen and coal-pjissers were obliged to sleej) in ])erths erected in tlu^ shaft alley. 
Owing to this crowded con<lition it wtis necessary to divide the crews of the wreckcul whalers 
into two watcli(»s, and have them perform duty with our own crew. This course was n(M*essary, 
not only to i)rovi<le sleeping accommo(hitions for all hands, ])ut also to keej) the vesst»l in a 
proper Siinitnry condition. As the mcMi came on board they were must^»red on the (juarter-deck, 
and the situation explained to them. Tliey were told that they were to work in regular watches, 
and that they wonhl at all tinxes while on board be subject to the rules governing the discipline of 
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Uw vessel. All ac('Pj)ioil tho situation, notwitlistjinding tlio fju't that some of them could have 
sliii)i)e(l on otlua* vessels of the whaling fleet for tin? nMnainder of the sejison, hiul they ehosen. 

No distinction was mad(^ either in work or food between the wrecked men and our own 
crew, and every effort wius made to contribute to the comfort of the new-comers. Even the 
])rivate stores of the C()nrfH\s crew were by my orders shared ec^ually amon^ all. For a time 
the m(^n were satisfied with tlu^r lot, ])ut soon be^an to show signs of dissatisfaction. Several 
mutinous demonstrations were made }»y them while th(\y were on board, but as they were 
always met with a firm hand, serious n»sults were avoided. 

It gives me great plejusure to attest to the manliness and humanity exhibited by the Cone ins 
crew during the trying ordeal, each vying with the other in their <'ndeavor to aid their unfort- 
unate fellow-mariners. Tln^ir food was shared chiuM-fully, and some of th(»ir clothing that 
could not b(^ well s])ared was given to the wrtM-ked men. *' Man's inhumanity to man" was 
forcibly exemplified in the treatment they rt^ceived in ivturn on the i)art of some of their bene- 

fieiaries. 

CONCLrSlON. 

It is generally undiTstcMxl that the (^onn'u is to be relievi'd by the Be<tr for Arctic duty. 
If such a change is contem|)lat(^<l, before it is made I would respectfully call the serious atten- 
tion ami consi<U^ration of tin* Dejiartment to tlu^ fact that ninetetMi f(»et of wat(^r, which I under- 
stand is tlu^ draught of the Bear, is altogether too great to make her an effective; cruiser on the 
shore of the Arctic^ Ocean. With such a draught, all eff(»ctiveness as a cruiser against contra- 
band trade an<l as an aid to vessels that might bec<^me strandinl would be seriously impaired if 
not totally destroyed. 

In my ()j)inion a greater draught than twelve or thirteen feet would be a hindrance to eft'ect- 
ive service. The Conrin has performed this work during the last five years exceptionally well, 
and, in my o})ini<m, she is admirably suitcMl for the duty. It is true that when she luis a large 
number of people on boanl, as has been the case the past twoseascms, she is very much crowded, 
but the efficiency of the vesscd as a cruiser is not at all impaired, the only inconvenience being 
the personal discomforts. It is n»asonable to suppos<» that this crowded condition of the vessel 
will occur only occasionally; and any othcer would pn»fer an etlicicuit vessel, (^ven though 
crowde<l, to one having the greattM* and mon^ serious imj)ediment of an ovta'draught. 

The new Hff.sh, bi'ing a larger vessel than the Conriu, has that single advantage over her, 
an<l might be a very serviceable vi»ssel for Arctic^ <luty; but it is not reasonable to sui)j)ose that 
the l)e])artment would go to the unwarrante<l expense of sheathing tlu^ new vessel an<l provid- 
ing her with an ice-breaker when the (U)nrin is alri»ady so litte<l. Even if tin? /i*//.s7/ was so 
]»n>vided the oidy known a<ivantage would be in larger cpiarters; and I am j)ositive that she 
cannot exci'l, if sht'can e<|ual, tin* (U)rtrin in combined sailing, steaming, and s(»a-going(iualities. 

The necessity of having two vessels cruise* on the Alaskan north wt»st coast has been fre- 
<|ucntly and strongly mentioned to the l)i'j)artmcnt. Tlie water from the seal islands scmth, 
an»und the Aleutian and Shumagin groups, aii<l alsn around Kodiak an<l South(»astern Alaska, 
is \uM and dcej), and can be navigated, so far as wntei* is cniicerned. by vessels of tin; gn^atest 
draught, and 1o nn* it aj>|»ears that the Hear would Im' well a<lapt(Ml t'or that duty. 

it must Im' obvious to the Department that it is impossible for one vessel to cover tluM'utire 
cruising groun«l in Bering Sea and Arctic ( )<ean, embracing as it does an extent of over seven 
thousand miles. 

Having ci'uised for a number of yi*ars in every jMirtion of Alaska, from Sitka to Point 
Harrow, and among all the islamls, and served on this duty much longer than anyotlu'r person 
under the ( Juvei-nment, 1 should understand the needs of the countiy in this respect; therefore 
the foi-egoing suggest i<»ns are made as a matter of duty only, an<l with bt^coming deference and 
hesitation. 

\'erv resiM'ctfullv, vour oJHMiituit servant. 



Hon. DaMKI. MANMN(i, 
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THE EXPLORATION OF THE KOWAK RIVER, ALASKA. 



On the 2d of July, IS85, tlie second expedition for the exploration of the Kowak River, 
under the direction of Capt. M. A. Healy, c<jnnnanding the U. S. revenue-cutter Coririn, 
left that vessel off Hotliani Inlet, Alaska, and headed in towards the land. Fortunately the 
sea was smooth and the boats of the expedition crossed the bar and reached a good liarbor in 
safety. 

In addition U) the steani-launch of the Conrin, a native skin boat, aUnit twenty-eight feet 
in h^ngth, was procured to transport our camp outfit and an extra supply of coal which we 
brought along. We expecte<l to find at this jdace the Indians' n^ndezvous for their summer 
trading, but none had as yet an-ived, and we experienced some difficulty in getting a suitable 
boat and an additional number of Indians to accomi)any us up the river. However, I induced 
one maxn to fon^go the pleasures of then»ndezvous to go with us, and with a rickety apology for 
a lK)at, loaded down to her rail with coal and stores, we started up Hotham Inlet toward the 
mouth of the Kowak. A brisk northwest wind sprang up and rapidly incrctased to half a gale 
after we had fairly got started. The conformation of the shore is such that no protection can 
be had for small boats with the wind in this direction, and our only hoi)e lay in refudiing the 
mouth of the river Ixifore a heavy sea was made in the inlet. 

Our sail wiis hoisted and ^vith the skin boat in tow we sj)ed away, keeping as mu(;h as }X)S- 
sible under the high bluffs (m the west side of the inlet. In rounding the points which i)ro- 
ject fnmi this sid(i of the bay, however, the de(»])ly loaded Iniats wer(» nearly swamjied, and our 
Indians were very much cifraid that the old skin boat would be ])ulled to piecc^s by being towed 
so fast. All hands werc^ kept bailing, and the steam-launch was kept free of water with the 
aid of the steam-pump, stc^am being used for this pur]>(>se only, and at 3 o'clock a. m. of July 3 
we reached a ])oint opposite a mouth of the river which I explored last year, and bringing our 
marks in range, we made a bold dash across the now rough inlet, an<l in a few moments found 
ourselves safely between the low green banks of the stream. No on(} ha<l as yet had any sleep, 
and I therefore arranged the ])arty into two wat<*hes, to relieve each other every six hours, and 
in this way avoided the necessity of st<)])i)ing to camp. 

Before leaving San Francisco, sev(»ral additions had been made to the launch, which were 
suggested by the experience of hist year's work. Among them the most noticeable, as con- 
tributing to the rapid advance of the paHy, were the following: 

(1) A sheet-iron stove, made to fit in forward of the boiler. 

(2) The (mlargement of the furnace. 

{:]) An arrangeuKuit of the exhaust-jiipc^ by which the feed water Wiis heat^»d l)ef<»re enter- 
ing the b<>il(M'. 

In a<lditi(m to these improvements, it may be noti(^ed that the extra supply of coal brought 
along saved us the necessity of stopping to cut wood. It will besfM'U, therefore, that our out fit 
was most com])lete and we W(»re enabkMl to eat and sleep while advancing at the rate of seven 
knots per hour. 

The lower part of the river l>eing entirely free from obst mentions, and having but little cur- 
rent, we made rapid progress, stopping once only, nt anln<lian settlement abcmt thirty miles from 
the mouth of the; river, to leaver our mast and Siiils, a supply of coal and ]>rovisions, to form a 
H. Ex. 15:J 4 25 
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l)ase of supplies in ciise of any accident, and at tlie end of two <lays wo reached tliat part of the 
river where it leaves the vicnnity of Deviation Peak and trends to the southward toward tlie 
mount^aius lying between the* Kowak Valh^y and Selawik Lake region. Ui)on comparison I 
found that this point Wiis reached after t(*n days' tedious work in 1884, and the fact gave us 
all consider<able pleasure. 

At the lower rapids the Indians of a fishing villjige, situated just above, met us and seizing 
the tow-line of both boats dragged us through th(^ hardest places, with many manifestations of 
delight at seeing us again. I recognized many old friends, and was in turn recognized by them, 
and was cordially invited to remain at the village for a while. I stoi)i>ed long enough to dis- 
tribute some trifling presents and then jn'oceeded. 

On July 4 our patriotic fervor was somewhat dampened by a steady downpour of rain, 
which lasted all day and caused tlie river to rise rajiidly. Towards night we reached the sec- 
ond rapids, where coal was first discovered by me last yi^ar. Here we encountered a heavy cur- 
rent, and with diflticulty got through. Some twenty Indians of the fishing village accompanied 
us and .'ifforded us gr(»at a.ssistance at this point. Once ])ast this stiff portion of the river the 
little launch puffed steadily away, and mile after mile of the now familiar shores w^Te left 
behind. 

On July 5 our su])i)ly of coal gave out, an<l we were comi)elled to stop for w^ood and make 
our first camp, on a sand-sjut about ten miles below the point where I abandon(»d th(^ launch 
in 18H4. 

We had now reached that part of tin* riv(T where it winds around the foot (>f the Jfide 
Mountain and then goes wandering away more toward the southejust. In this vicinity the 
width of the stream is gn^ater than at any other jxirtion <jf its course. In some ])laces it 
mejisures at lejust eight hundnnl yards. 

It was with a gr(»at deal of anxiety that we watche<l the steam-gauge aftc^r our coal had 
l)ec<mie exhausted and w(^ commenced to burn wood, and when the dial indicated a st(»ady 
pressure of eighty j)ounds I knew we had nothing to fear. A gn^at deal of inconveni(»nci» was 
suff(»r(Ml during the trip m.'id(» with tin? launch in 1SS4, owing to the quantities of s])arks conjing 
from the funnel. This y(»ar no sparks at all came out, which I attribute t^) the fac t that the 
exhaust steam, being led into the funnc^l, effectually (extinguished them. About noon of th(» 
next day W(^ stojipcd at some high san<l <lunes to cut wood. ()])posit(» us the J;m1(^ Mountain 
could b(» (»;isily distinguishcvl from the su7Toun<ling ]H'aks by its peculiar greenish c<»lor. 

Photograjdisof this rang(\ (»xt(Mi<Hng from Deviation Peak nearly east toward the interior, 
were obtained. 

An old winter habitation was discov(M-ed a short distance* from the river, and Mr. Town- 
sen<l and I ])roc(M»d(»d to exanjine it. The s])ot had no doubt b(»en select(»<l on account of its 
shelt(»re<l situation. The densely woo<led ridges running in on the river surrounded the collec- 
tion of huts almost completely, and ap]>roach to the village was madc^ byway of a narrow trail 
lea<ling from the river. The houses were built by excavating a sipiai'f^ hole fiv(» feet dee]> and 
from twenty to twenty-five U^i'i s(|uare. Stakes or j)iles of s]>ruce were driven close* together 
along the walls, and long poles were then laid across the to[), forming the I'oof of the house. 
The necessary l»itch to she*! rain was obtained by c(»vering the outside* with (»arth aiTang<*d in 
such a manner as to j^nwluce a moun<l-sliaj)ed stru<*ture. We ])ushed iuside* the tall grass which 
choked the entrance an<l crawled on our hands and kn(*es along a narrow jjassage just lai'ge 
enough for one at a time, until we reached the large* chambe*r whiedi eloubtle*ss const itute^<l tl i* 
living roe)m. A small sejuare hole* in the* mieldle* e)f the roof furnishe»el us sufTicie*nt light to se'e^ 
the^ interie)r. On the* flexir, along the^ sid(*s e>f the* walls, if I may so e'all the*m, we're* laiel small 
wille)W wanels, uj)e)n whie'h the inmate*s we*r(* ae'e-ustomeMl to lay their skins and sh*e»]). In the* 
ce»nte*r a sejuare* spae*e was h'ft, whe»re (M)uld ])e» se*e'n Ww e*harre*d sticks e)f a long-e»xtinct fire*. 
We* se*t fire* to a fe*w dry stie*ks, anel the^ smoke* .she>t up in a straight e'olumn threnigh the* e)pe*ning 
in the reM>f, showing that de»fe*e*tive? flues are a seairce* e)f annoyance^ ne)t ye*t kne)wn to the 
natives. 

We were glad to e»se*a])e» from the e*lose», moldy atinos])he»re of the^ plae'e* anel e'me*rge' e)nce» 
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more into tho clear, warm siinsliiiio; and as wi> coiitomplaied the beauty of the day I could not 
help but think how terribly dreary and desolate life must be in such a hole wlien the sun had 
gone to the far south and the iren grasp of the long Arctic night w^is laid upon tho silent earth. 

In the mean time the sound of the ax and saw was waking the echoe?s of the silent hills, and 
the birds, aroused by the strange commotion, fluttered nervously through the dense foliage, 
becoming easy victims to Mr. Townsend's insatiable desire for specimens. 

All day we steamed ahead, gradually leaving the Jade Mountain behind us and approaching 
the mountains dimly visible in the southeast. Toward night we reached the remarkable high 
clay bluflfs running in on the river from the south. This marks the spot where a portage exists, 
whereby a short range of mountains bearing south from the Jade Mountain can be reached in 
one day. This range separates the Kowak from the Selawik River, or rather from its north 
branch, as it is divided some 150 miles from its mouth. The course of the Kowak is here east- 
southeast ])y C(mipass. 

A light rain set in during the afternoon and steiidily increased until about 10 p. m., w^hen 
it ceased long enough to enable us to camp. 

I am convinced by the evidence of the nativ(»s that close communication could be estab- 
lished between the Selawik, Kowak, and Noiltak Riv^ers at this point. It is more than probable 
that the course of the latt(»r stn^am is n(»arly parallel to that of the Kowak, and is s(»parated from 
it by the range of mountains of which the Jade Mountain is a remarkable feature. It is also 
more than likely that the Noatak turns here more to th(» northwest and continues this course 
until brought uj) by the coast rang(\ when its course is (,*hang(Hl toward the south, and it so con- 
tinues to flow until it empties into Hotham Inlet. 

All night the rain came down in a steady stream, and the river rose so rapidly that I feare<l 
our camp wcmld l)e washed away. When we turned out in the* morning the members of the 
party emerged fnmi their wet blankets like lialf-drowned rats, cold, wet, and miserable, and 
caused me to wonder if the originator of the exjn'essicm, ''Put a wet blankest on it,-' ever had 
any pnwtical experience of the full force and significanc(> of the simile. Sev^eral times during 
tho day before all of the party were compelle<l to get overboard and shove the launch off a 
sand-bar, .and in doing so were wc^t through and through ; but these discomforts were treated 
with indiffiU'ence. It was only when the rain steadily pour(i<l down and flooded th<»ir sleeping 
quarters that the ])arty sccukmI (Injected; and I was not surpris(Ml when I turned out that they 
came forward in a body and, like Oliver Twist, r<»quested mor(^ nourishmc^nt. I cannot say that 
I experiencetl as much indignation as Mr. Biimbh^ is r^^ported to have* felt in the case of Oliver, 
and an additional allowance of coffee was scn'ved out. The sun soon came out, and having eaten 
a hot l)reakfast the natural buoyancy of the party asserted itst^lf and tlu^ night's discomforts 
were forgott(»n. 

During the morning we passed the village Un-nah-tak, but no native's wei'e observtMl, th(»y 
having as y(»t not taken up their ([uarters for the summ<M"*s fishing. Affcr the rain myria<ls of 
mosquitoes came out of the swampy lands, an<l our lives wnre made niiseral)le by thrs(» pests. 
A slight relief was obtained by covering all exposc^l pjirts of the body with a thick varnish 
ma<le of tar, gum arabic, and olive oil; but even with this disiigreeable pi'(»vi*ntive our suffer- 
ings were simply indescribable?. 

Toward 4 oVhx^k th'» rain began again, and when wcstop])ed to camp, at 10 j). m., the very 
flood-gat(»s of heaven seein(»<l to have Ixmmi opi»ne<l. Our camp was made under the prot«»cfing 
branches of a dens<^ growth of spruc(» which bordc^red fh(»stnvini. The* timber along this pnrtof 
the riv(M* is as heavy as s(mmi anywhere; the trees an> from (Mghty to (me hundred feet high, 
and from t(»n to fourte(»n inch(»s in diamet(^r. Som(»tr(?es W(T(M)bserved much largc^r, but they 
f(jrm<Hl tluj (exception to the g(Mi(»ral rub*. 

The morning of July S, the anni v(^rsary of the departure from the Corwin of the first ex])edi- 
i(m fortius exj)loration of th(^ Kowak, was ushercvl in by a t(»rrific rain-storm, made dou])ly dis- 
agreeabl(5 by a strong south(\ast gale which blew directly in our facets, and our progress was neces- 
sarily very slow and t(^lious. The shorc^s of th(* river W(»re as widf»ly separatcnl as (»V(M' during the 
day's advance, but the channel b(H*ame narrow and intri(^at(\ Sand-bars, extending in every 
direction, and gravel beds made the work of finding the channel very difficult. Alxmt noon 
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we entf^red a reach of the river, some five* liuiKh'ed yards wide, ahiiost completely choked with 
sand-bars, and althon^^h I had se^t up ran^^t^s for the channel htst year, it had so completely 
cliange<l that it wjis not until 4 o'clock that we finally ^ot through. The current at this place 
wjis from five to six knots per liour and iiuTeiising with the rise of the river. At this point 
an<l in the vic^inity of the Jjwle Mountain the Indians of the river seem to rendezvous for the 
summer fishing; but on jiccount of the prevailing higli water but little work has been done so 
far in tluit direction. 

It is difficult to descril)e each day's mlv^ance and avoid rei)etition. For hundreds of miles 
after leaving tlie delta, witii its broken perpendicular banks of black silt-like earth, the country 
is the sam(^ low, rolling tundra lan<l, bm'kt?d to the northward by a chain of mountains extend- 
ing from the coast eastward as far as the eye can reach. Sometimes we wander away toward 
the south and bring sliort, detached ranges of rugged mountains into view; but soon the river, 
as if tired of tlu^se lesser heights, seeks once more the shadows of Jhe more pretentious range. 
For a long distance in this locality th<3 timber along the rivc^r bank is scarce, and sometimes 
for hours we steam past l(>vel plains with not a sign of a tree or plant (»xc(»])t the ever-present 
Anjtic moss. Tiie banks of the Hvht here are from ten to fifteen feet high, and composed larg(*ly 
of ice. At half past 11 we n^Jiched an island, a short distance above the highest position 
r(\*iched by me in 1SS4, an<l camped. The continued rains have caus<'d a freshet in the river, 
and it is now HIIcmI with drift.W(M)d an<l <lebris from tlu^ shores. Now and then we ])iiss deserted 
Indian villages which had been washcHl out, and not infVe([uently W(» meet a /cy>cf' or summer 
hut, nMuinding one very much of an immense? inverted wicker bjisket, floating away toward 
the sea. U|M»n the upp«»r end of the island, where we camped for the night, a i)revious flood 
hjwl dt»posited a huge pile of driftwood, which we so(m converted into a IxMifin?. Worn out, 
wet, and (^iiilled thnmgh by the hard day's work in the boats, we stretchiMl oui'S(»lv(»s around 
tlie fire, and soon only the roar of the fhinn^s liS they shot straight uj) in the still air, and the 
murmur of tin? rivtT as it rjured pjist the island, lu'oke the solemn stillness of the night. 

As usual, we b(»gan work next morning in the midst of a rain-storm. The river rose a f(M)t 
during the night, and the large (juantity of driftwcnxl coming down stream showed that it wjus 
still rising. I observed among other drift-stuff a piece of sod twc^nty feet s(iuare, upheld by the 
buoyancy <»f the willow roots it contained. At half past U we rem*hed a fisliing villager sit- 
uate(l on a gravel beach at the low<?r end of a large island in the riv(»r. H(?re I met several 
nativ«\s whom I saw at the village of Um-nok-a-luk-ta in 1S84, and I induced thr(»e of them 
to accompany our i)arty. The fatluT of tln^ bucks, a gray -haired Indian, infoi*med me of the 
difficulties we wouhl experience in rejw^hing th(» hejwlwaters of the rivcu*, saying that the 
nativt»s nt»vt»r attempted to carry their boats highc^r than a place which he descrilxvl as being 
|)erfectly impassabh^ with boats. Opposite this village^ a branch of tint river flows in at such 
an angle as to form a very <lang(»r(ms whirlpool. Our whoh* expedition would doubtless have 
suffered wreck here ha<l not the nativ(*s wariK^l us to keep close to the oth(*r shon*. During 
very gr«»at freshets the Indians say that this whirlpool becomes (»xceedingly dangerous, and 
that large trees an* drawn out of sight wluMi caught within its vortex. 

The timber along the riv(»r banks in this locality again becomes ])lentiful, and for long dis- 
tan<'es forests of spnu*e, pine, and larch (»xtend from the water's (^dge to tin* mountains. The 
course of the stream hei*(^ is, generally sjM»aking, to the soufh(»Jist until it rejiches a spur of a 
rangt» of mountains trending to th(» soufhwt»sf, where it turns sharply to the north(»ast and so 
confinu<»s nntil turned to the (eastward again by the range of mountains which forni thenortii- 
<M'n bouinlary of the Kowak VaUey. 

When we reached the mountains on the south sid(» of the vallev and tnrn<»<l towards the 
northeiLst, tht» shores of th«» stream suddeidv contracted from four hundn»d and fiftv t<» two hun- 
dred yanis, and th«» <*nrr(»nt increasetl from four to seven knots. We put on (»ne hundr<Ml pounds 
of steam, and with the ;issistance of the Indians pad<lling tln^ir ])oats wen^ barely abh» to stem 
the current. Tin' shon»s on both sides were clothe<l with a dt»nse growth of willow and small 
spruce, and were p(»rfectly impnKsable, so that we (M)uld n<»t resort to towing. Toward 4 
(M»lcH^k th(» sun l)roke through the rain clouds for a short time, drying our wet clothing and 
camp outfit, which hiul bet»n soakeil continually f<»r thnn* days. Toward 10 o'clock we reached 
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a part of the river where it is (livi<lo(l into three parts, and from here on many islands were 
found. On an ishiud wliicli we reached about 1 1 p. ni. we discovered two Indian women, with 
three chiklren, awaiting tlie expected run of sahnon. Tlieir liusbands were away in tlie mount- 
ains limiting deer, and the women and chihh*en had l)een subsisting for days on the young 
shoots of tlie willows growing near the river banks. We gave them a feast in the way of peni- 
mican, hard bread, and lea, and when we finished by a present of a small quantity of tobiw^co 
their gratitude seemed to be beyond expression. 

The skin boat was unloaded here and several weak jdaces in her bottom repaire<l by the 
women. They also repaired the boots of the party while we were asleep. We o])served with 
each day's advance a lowering of the temi)erature of the river water, caused no doubt by num- 
bers of small tributary streams, fed by the melting snow and ice in the mountains.. In this 
connection it may ])e of interest to note that many small streams flowing into the Kowak from 
the mountains, which are at the i)resent time much lower in temperature than the riv(?r water, 
do not freeze during the winter on {u.^count of the fact that they are fed ])y springs whose tem- 
])erature never gc^ts sutBciently low to freeze. I could not help ])ut think that these streams, 
some of which I found contained from two to two and a half fathoms water, woulii afford 
(excellent fiK*ilities for laying up boats used by future explorers or traders on this river. 

On July 10, after leaving a small supply of provisions with the Indian women, we pushe<i 
ahead up stream, and notwithstanding the fact that the launch wjis urged to her full capacity, 
the current be(!ame so strong as we <'wlvanced that but indifferent progress was made. A short 
while after leaving camp we came to a part of the river where it suddenly widens and forms a 
kind of lake, about half a mile in diameter. The water, separated into many small channels 
by sand and gravel bars, became quite shoal; but we managed to get the launch through by 
getting overboard and towing her over the woi*st parts. Whenever opportunity offered, towing 
along shore was resorted to, but on iiccouut of the prevailing high water the beaches were all 
submerged, leaving no place to walk along the banks. To add to our discomfort we were in 
constant danger of being swami)ed by floating trees, which we frecjuently encountered. Th(*ir 
progress was so rapid and yet so imperceptible that it recpiinnl the utmost caution to avoid 
them. Probably in no way can the strength of tlie current be betUu* understcKxl than by 
watching the i>rogr(\ss of one of these trees down stream. At first it ajipears as a nicu'e speck 
on the surface of the river, seemingly quite stationary; then, as it reaches the influence of some 
e<ldy, its course is changed and it shoots directly acToss the stream until it brings uj) with a 
tremendous crash against the ojiposite bank. Here it will remain an obst-acle to navigation 
until some future freshet tears its clinging roots from the shore and sends it tearing on its 
<lownward course* again. Som(?times it hap])ens that a large trtH3 with roots filled with earth, 
and looking as if but recently fallen, will ground on some gravel bed in mid-stream. The top 
swings slowly <lown stream and the water pours ui a catanw/t over the roots. In a moment 
the h)ose (»artli is washed away, the strong, pliant branches, borne down by the giant grasp of 
the river, })einl and break; and when at hist the tree shakes off this terrible gri]) and rises to 
th(^ surfjicc there remains oidy a whitened finger of vengeance, which points sadly at the niur- 
dei'er as he flees to the sea. 

Now the river contnicts it« be<l to one hundrtnl an<l fifty yanls in width and runs directly 
under the shadow of the mountains forming its northern boundary. The shores are rocky and 
the sides of tlui mountains are moss-covered to tluMr to])s. Forests of spruce, pine, and birch 
give to the sc(»ne an air of peaceful repose, more in ju'cord with the character of a New England 
lan<lscapt? than is generally l(M)ked for within the Arctic Zone. 

The general trend of the mountains is still (»ast and west, and the course (»f the river, altlumgh 
exceedingly t^>rtuous, follows th(» sanu^ general direction. The mountains which bound the 
Kowak Vall(\v on th(^ south are about ten miles away at this point, and now })egin to assume a 
more d(»finite shape and direction. Their general dir(»ction being southwest and northeast, the 
two rang(*s rapidly conv(»rge, and at a point far ahead seem to almost join. T<Mlay we passed 
two mouths of the E-voti:-a-lok-tak. or Rockv River, and it is evidently a stn^am of some c(m- 
siderable size, as its course crould be traced for a longdistance to the northward, and its delta 
wiis two or three mil(»s long. In this vicinity the (^ountry lying between the Kowak and Noiitak 
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Rivers is very mountainous, an<l tlit^ natives assure nie that there are hirge numbers of very 
deep lakes and small ri v(»rs. 

Amon^ the timber o}>s(*rved our attention has })een attracted to lar^e* proves of the Balm 
of (lilead. 

Many <Ieserti»(l winter villages wen* observed in this region, and now and then we catch 
night of a tall pole, bearing a Muttering [)ennant of some gaily colored cloth, marking tlic^gravtj 
of some (lepart(Ml brave*. 

The number of islands incn\-isedas w** iwlvanc(*d, and thtMlfpth of watt^r wa>i gr<»atly dimin- 
ish(»(l i>y being divided into so many channels. We wer*^ compelliMl to takc^ the largest channel 
in order to avoid getting ashore, an accident which wc had liy this time learne<l to dread. 
The moment tin? launch grounded we lost all <*(;ntrol of her movenKaits; she generally swung 
around broadside to tlnMUirrcnt and th(»n lay over on Ikm- b(fam-ends. It often re([uired two 
or thriM^ hours of tln^ most fatiguing work, during which tln^ whol(» party w-ould be wet from 
hea<l t<» foot in tin* icy wat.(M\ to extricate her from this awkward position. 

The Intlians informed me that Lieutenant Stoney abandoned his hiunch much further down 
stream last year, but realizing the importance of kecjiing tin* j»arty undivided as long as possi})le, 
I «l(!termin(Ml to push the launch jus far as slu^ could p(»ssibly go, trusting to future rains to get 
her down again. 

TowanI I) p. m. W(M*mei*gcd frc^n a densely w<»oi|cd btMid of the rivc^r into a reach trend- 
ing to tht» southeast, and b(»held a low range of mountains bearing south and about twenty 
mil(js distant. The sun had biMMi obscurc(l all <hiy and the rain had falhni with a stt»ady per- 
sistencti which threat(»n(;d either to r(Mluc(? us to pulp or drive us mad. Now, however, the 
weatlier cleared, tlui rugged, storm-worn clou(}s rolliMl slowly away, an«l the sun }>urst forth, 
causing tlm somb(*r landscajx^ to blossom into life. On the mountains the moss hiy in patch(»s 
of red, brown, and gray, and below it the forests of sf)ruct? were turning from green to blue, 
from l)lue to juirpks and soon wouhl now be black. The river, which a moment before had 
seemc^d a turbid, mud<ly torrent, toucln^l ))y the sunlight, b(»came thime-like in its radiance, 
and, like a vast mirror framtul with tlowers, n»fi(»ct(Ml the sun-kissed h(»ights, an<l darkening 
gh^ns witli truthful impartiality. A dying dolphin assumes tlu^ colors of the rain})ow; so dies 
a summer <lay in th<^ land of th<^ midnight sun. 

At (»a. m., Jidy 11, wi^ wi^re again un(h*r way and struggling slowly ahead against the strong 
current. By !) a. m. wi^ nvichcul a series of rocky blutfs running in on the river from the mount- 
ains on our left. Here tht^ sun came out long (Miough for nn^ to g(»t an observation, and fixed the 
position apj>roximat«dy a.s latitude <Iii ' 51' N.. longitude^ 15«) ' vM' \V. Tin* riv<'r hen; is about two 
hundnMl vards wi<le and lillcMl with graved beds in everv direction. The shor(\s are rockv and the 
un<h'rgrowth reaches tin* wat(M''s edge. The course of the stream was g(Mi(»rally to the (\ast- 
southeast by compass. Sc^veral times to-day wc were compelled to haid the huinch past siilf 
portions of the current, and W(^ had long since stoj)ped towing the* skin boat, it being found 
more advantageous to allow the Indians to get it up as they saw lit. By "^ p. m. w(^ came in 
sight c»f an exciMMlingly rugge<l range of mountains, forming a spur of the bounchiry range on 
our left, and hidden until tluMi by tlu^ foot-hills along the river. I judgiMJ tln^ height of thes(» 
mountains to be twenty-live hundred to three thousand feet; but they seemed at lirst sight 
muidi higher <>n account of lierce precipitous formations. 

\V(* nbserve<l many fresh signs of bear, porcupine, and deer along the river })anks, and the 
natives infornnMl nn' that those animals were very plentiful in th(< mountains in this region. 
During the colder weather of the winter months the d.M'r migrate farther to tln^ northeast. 
About i p. m. the expe(lition reache<l a very narrow portion of tln^ river, where the shores were 
<'om|M»sed of almost pi»rj)endicular masses of conglomeratt? rock, and tln^ bed of the stream was 
strewn with huge bowlders, worn smooth and round by erosion. 

The curn'ut at this point was tremendous, and it was <ndy after about twc» hours' hard 
steaming, and with all han<ls pulling on the tow-lin(», that we got tin* launch thi-ough and into 
a somewhat <»asier portion of tin* river. A mile or two farther up stn»am and w(» reached 
anc»ther narrow ben<l, an«l In^re the ro<-ks rea(died entirely a<*ross the stream, leaving only small 
o|K»nings, through which tho water forced it«elf with terrible vehx'ity. We stopiKMl and made 
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a recoil nuissHiice, and succuoded in tiiidiiig a ])jissagi\ thr<m;^li wliicli ilie skin lK)ai was first 
liaiilcd up; tlu»n, dr()i)ping a lino down to tli(^ launcli, all of the party, with the excei>tion of four 
who remained in the launch, clapi)ed on to it and began to haul away as we dashed at the jkis- 
sag(^ with HO j)ounds of steam on the boiler. The passage was reached, the launch plunged 
her bows deep into the water, and the next moment would havc^been safely through, when the 
line broke with a twang, and she b(»gan slowly but surely to go ast<.*rn. She struck a rock 
with a wh(*el and it stopped for a moment, and in that moment the strong current swept her 
broadsi(h». on to a huge round ))owlder, and I thought she would be certainly lost. She went 
over on her beam-ends, there was a moment of susx)ensi', and the next she was swept over by 
the water an<l went drifting down stnnim at the rate of ten miK»s per hour. 

The Indians had abandoned their boat in the mean time and ran down })elow us to render 
any possi])h* assistance, and we soon got a lim? which they threw us an<l hauled in alongside 
the shore to re])air damages. Fortunately no serious injury wjis sustained, but we decided not 
to risk the launch again, es])ecially as the Indians informed me that with each day's clear 
weatlu»r the river wouM go <lown very raj)idly, and it would be impossible to get the launch 
dotrn later, even if we su(u*(;eded in getting her ?/y> now. 

We were at this time one day's journey from tlu^ highest ])()int reach(»d by the Stoney 
expedition in 1SS4, and aft(T holding a consultation I (h^cided to leave the launch lu^re in charge 
of Mr. Townsi»n<l, who would us(^ her as he thought ))est in making a collection of sjiecimens 
of luitural history, and push ahead with the Indians in the skin boat. Uj) to this time the 
exiMMlition had been pushed ah(»ad so rapidly that Mr. Townsend had had vi»ry little oi)portu- 
nity for i)rosecuting the work of making a collection, and at his suggc^stion I decided, as before 
stated, to leave him here with the hiunch. This necessitated the dettmtion of Marsh and Lewis 
also with the launch, as Mr. Townsend would nnpiire their assistance in handling her. 

We spent the remainder of the day in selecting such articles of camp outfit and supplies 
its were neci»ssary for our trip, and loaded the skin boat preparatory to an early start next 
morning. 

The morning of July V2 opened clear and bright, and, after leaving dircjctions w^itli Mr. 
Townsend in regard to dropping the launch down stream in case the water began to shoal, wo 
]>ad(^ good-))ye to the launch and staged on our way in the skin boat. 

With the first signs of day on July 1:^ we started fr<»ni the launch with the skin boat, 
which I nanuMl the Piouevr, and soon a bend of the river hid the remainder of the party from 
our sight. We lia<l, for provisions to last twenty days, two })oxes pemmican, one box tea, and 
thirty pounds of hard bread, and, notwithstanding the fact that we labored incessantly h\m\ 
fourteen to sixteen hours per day, th(»re w^as never a time on the entire trip when we really 
suffercMl from hunger. Game was abundant, and the fish (also i)lentiful and easily caught) 
were delicicms. Along the banks of the river berries grew in the greatest i)rofusioii, and our 
daily bill of fare was jis varied as (me could wish. 

Soon aftt»r leaving the launch we entered a long reach of tlu^ river, almost choked with huge 
bowlders of conglomerate rock, and the current became so strong that it requir(»d the united 
(efforts of the entire i)arty to haul the skin boat through. The depth of wat(»r nowhere exceeded 
six fec^t, and the Indians informed m(; that the riv^er wjis falling with (»ach day's tine weather. 
The valley is not more than eight mil(\s wide here, and th(» stream is rapidly alfc^cted by rains, 
which swell the mountain streams flowing into it. At the hejid of these rapids the riv(»r is again 
divided into several channel-ways, and I obst^rved a river flowing in from the south. The 
Indian name is th<i Chok-way-chok, having reft^rence to the rapid current. The junction of this 
stn»am with tlu.^ Kowak is called the Pah, and the viver itself has been mistakenly called by 
this nann\ This is th(^ <>idy rivta* of any siz«' flowing into the Kowak from the south, and the 

Indians inform me that at one time communication wa^ ha<l with the Ko-you-kuk bv means of 

» •■ 

a short portag«» conncH'ting its headwaters with a tributary of the latter strc»am, but latterly it 
has fallen into disuse ami anoth(»r and easier route pursued. 

Our fii*st day's work endi^l at S p. m., when, worn out by our long tram]), we camped for the 
night on a level tundra plain. Fortunately tin* moscpiitoc^s w(»re not troublesome, and soon we 
sat around a blazing fire, smoking v(»ry comfortably and on terms of perfect ecpiality. 
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The width of the river during tlie day wjis from two hundred to two hundred and fifty yards. 
Tlie shores wore generally low, except where ridgt»s crossed the stream, forming steep rocky 
hanks. The bed of the stream is mostly gravel in this locality. 

After a sound night's sleep on the soft moss of the tundra we got away at an early hour, 
so JUS to take advantage of the cool air of the morning. On fine days the thermometer ranges 
from seventy-five to eighty degrees in the sluide. By n(X)n we espied the smoke of an Indian 
encrampment on an island ahea<l. With renewed eflforti* the Indians walked away, often up 
to their waists in the ice cold water, and in an h<mr we reached the island and found a collec- 
tion of summer houses and some half-dozen miserably clad natives, waiting for the expected run 
of salmon. 

They expresse<l no great surprise by their actions, but went about their work seemingly 
quitt^ o])livious of our presence. After we landed, however, and made .1 few presents, their 
natural curiosity overcame all other scrui)les and all crowded around me, anxious for a good 
l(H»k at the white man. At this phu^t? I found a record U^ft by Lieutenant Stoney, U. S. N., in 
18S4, giving an account of a lake visited by him and his party, bearing north and distant about 
eleven miles from the river. A small stream, which is a branch of the inlet to the lake, called 
Nud-re-wok by the natives, flows into the Kowak o])jM)site the village. This was the highest 
point reiK'hed by Ston(\v in 1SS4. After taking a copy of this record, I rei)laced it where I found 
it, accompanied by a record of niy visit. 

The Indians at this place informed me that in fiv(» days we would reach the cataracts, wIuto 
boat navigation ceases, and where it is customary to cache their boats and wait until snow falls 
to proceed farther into the interior. 

In actual distance this village is about three-ciuarters of tlu^ distance from tlw mouth of the 
river to its headwaters. Between us and Lake Car-loog-ali-l<Mjk-tah there lies a part of the river 
whi<'h Uw Indians informed me was imi)assable with boats. 

At r» o'clock, July 14, we started from the Indian village^ soon after reaching a part of 
Uie river where the channel wjts fre(^ from rocks; but the shores along which we luwl to tow the 
boat wt»n» fringed with Ixiwldersand it wa,s tcMliously slow work to get tlie frail afl'air pjvst them 
without tearing her to pieces. Paddling against the current was utterly impossil)l(» with a boat 
as large as ours, and when the nature of the })anks is such that we cannot tow, th(^ })oat is pro- 
pi»lh'd }»y ''poling." Th(* Indians stand w<»ll in the bow ot the boat and with poles eight to ten 
ftM*t long shove her st(*[) by stt'p against tin* curnMit. (V»iisid(4'abl<* skill has to bc< shown in this 
kin<I of work, and often it happt»ns that a })n*akiiig pole or careless movement of on<* of the party 
will be the mt»ans of losing all control of tin* l>oat. At such times all hands ])lunge overboard 
the moment the boat drifts in shoal wat(4* and hold her head up str(»am until a fresh start can 
be made. 

With the* continu(»d fine weather of the last fcnv days tlu* riv(»r subsnlc^l greatly and became 
beaut if nil v clear. Fish can be seen twi'iitv or thirty yanls distant as thev lie in tin* bottom of 
«leep p<M»ls. The current average<l eight knots in this portion of the river. Many islan<ls were 
passed during this and the succeeding day. and the shores of the river were in some places two 
miles apart. The mountains here run almost panillel, nearly nortln^ast and southwest, and are 
from two thousan<l to thrtM» thousand feet high. Among the timber the })irch was observed to 
l>e more conspicuous and of larger growth than farther down stream. Many Indinn houses 
were seen in this vicinity, but n<» natives, as they are eitlu^r in the mountains hunting deer or 
at the fishing village's. A d<»li<*ious trout is found in tin* small tri})Utary streams which is not 
s<*en elsewhere on th(» river. Following is a <lescription: 

HjK'k dusky greenish, shading to lilac. Sides lilac, rosy spotted. Un<ler parts white. 
Dorsal tin and tail <lusky gray: others rosy. Native name, x\r-ko-luk-puk. 

This lish and tin* grayling, which is abun<lant everywhere above tlu» ra[)ids, take the \uHtk 
readily. 

With the subsi<ling iA' the water from the gravel beacln^s good walking was afforded the 
party and the progress of tht^ exp'^lition was in c(»nse(|uence much nn^re rapid. The tcMn]K»ra- 
ture of the air increased lu^ we advanced until the thermometer registered as high as ninety-six 
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degrees in the shade and sehlom fell below eighty-eight degrees during the day, while that of 
the water ranged from thirty-six to forty-two degrees. 

I never saw men work more faithfully than did these natives. I left the entire manage, 
ment of the party to Tah-tah-rok and it was seldom he failed to get less than fourteen hours' 
work out of tliem. Wliile with the launch 1 got into several bad scrapes by following the advice 
of the In<lians, who never seemed to realize that the launch could not be handled as easily as one 
of their own boats; but it is really marvelous what judgment and skill are shown by them in 
handling the skin boat, and I am convinced that they accomplished more than twice as much 
a^ would have been accomplished by less experienced men in this peculiar style of navigation. 

The character of the river changes very little as we slowly advance. Low green shores, 
are fringed by a gravel beach which gradually widens as we approach a bend until it forms a 
spit extending almost across the stream, then narrows again until it disappears entirely, and we 
have to cross the river to get a place to walk again. A diagram will probably better show the 
formation of the beaches: 




When it becomes necessary to cross the river the boat is hauled alongside the bank, and 
the Indians carefully shake all the sand from their feet and step into her. They grasp their 
pjwidles, take a quick look down stream to note the position of any rocks, and with a short cry 
of preparation shove off. In a moment the strong current strikes the light boat and bears her 
off like a leaf. The paddles, descending in perfect unison and with savage earnestness, send the 
water away in circling eddies astern. It is quick, sharp work, and although the river was seldom 
more than one hundred yards wide at this point, we were often carried twice that distance down 
stream before reaching the oi)posite bank. When the water is sufficiently shoal, as frequently 
happens during this part of the journey, the paddles are thrown aside and poling is resorted to. 
In either case the Indians stand well forward and so bring the boat down by tlie head, as in 
this way they can hold her head in any direction with greater ease than if she were on an even 
keel. 

Toward 4 o'clock we passed the junction of the Kowak with a river flowing in from the north, 
called by the natives Arko-sher-wak, or Beaver River. The mouth of this stream was about 
seventy-five yards wide, and there were from five to seven feet of water nearly all the way across. 
This forms the outlet to Lake Mene-kok-o-shah of the natives, and is one of the principal feed- 
ers of the Kowak. At this point tlie course of the Kowak took us more towards the south and 
n(jarod the mountains forming the watershed between it and the Ko-you-kuk River, and the 
topography of the country wouhl indicate that somewhere in this vicinity the courses of the 
two stn^ams are nearly parallel and the distance between them not over sixty miles. 

Game was found in the gr(»atest abundance in this locality. At nearly every bend of the 
riv(^r, and esjxH'ially where small willow islands were secjii, we came uiK)n large flocks of half- 
grown gees(\ whose* awkward efforts to escajK^ were ludicrous in the extreme. Sometimes we 
siirj)i'istHl a flock in mid-stream, and they would att(»mpt to evade us ])y diving. Being Jis yet 
not fully fl(Mlged, this was not always successful, and they would only be able to i)ut their heads 
un<ler water, and in this position would fall easy victims to the Indians. 

During the day (July 15) we passed many small tributary streams flowing into the Kowak, 
an<l the natives jussured me that the valley Wiis full of many small lakes, from which these 
streams flowed. 

The shores of the stream are generally low in this region, and the heavy timber is on the 
sides of the mountains, and only api)r()aches the river when^ ridges run in on the stream from 
the foothills. We ex])erienced some difficulty in finding suitable camping places on account of 
H. Ex. 153 5 
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the ever-prefKfiit willow thickets, which here coiistituteil almost entirely the vegetation alon^ 
the banks. 

On July U> we passed the Ung-ee-let-ar-geeak River of the natives, which resembled very 
mucli in size and volume the Arko-sher-wak alrea^ly mentioned. Like the latter river, it flows 
in from tlie north, and is the outlet of Lake Nor-to-rok-tee, which is the second lake in point 
of size of tlie four large lakes forming the wiurces of the Kowak. 

The weather continued fair and intensely hot. • The mosquitoes were simply terrific, and 
our lives wenj a burdtjn to us altogether until we emerged from the low country and reached a 
I>ortion of the riv(5r indoscjd ]>y high bluff banks. At 0.30 the IndiaiLs stopped as if at a signal, 
and Tah-tiih-n>k called my attention to a low rumlding noise ahead. I thought at first it was 
thunder, but its stea<ly sound, and the fact that thunder is seldom heard in these latitudes, 
convinrred ine that it w«is falling water. We pushed ahead, and my feelings can scarcely be 
imagined when, at H o'crlock, we rounded a high, rocky bluff and came suddenly in sight of a 
si^fthing niJiss of whit(? water bursting its way through a gorge comi>osed of perpendicular 
niJisses of slaty rock two hundnnl to ihraa hundred ff;et high, surmounted by a forest of spruce 
and birch. The channel wiis (jompletely chokcnl with sliarp-jKunted rocks, past which the 
water flew with frightful v(?lcKrity, breaking itself into mimic cascades of foaiu and spray. 

The Indians, oh if sharing in my pleasure*, s(<t uj) a wild chant which echoed along the 
hUh^]) banks, and causerl hundn^ds of gulls nesting in the crevices of the rocks to leave their 
jK^rches and with loud dis(U)rdant cries to circle round our heads. 

The IhmwI of l)oat navigation hiu\ b«»en n^jwhed, just twelve days from the mouth of the river. 

Hel«»cting a high <lry s|)ot on the bank just below the gorge, we went into camp, and soon 
my party, worn out with (^xciteniont and hard work, fell into a deep sleep. 

The next day we sjHMit in various ways. The Indians were memding their much-worn 
}K)ots, while I, fu'companied l)y Tah-tah-rok, made a recronnaissance of the gorge, with a view of 
as(*ertaining the possibility of getting our l)oat through. I wiis satisfied that it would be impos- 
sible to walk to the head of the river and carry my instruments and ne(*essary ai*ticles of camp 
outfit, and my only hope^ of reac^hiug Lake Car-l<H)g-ah-look-tah was to get the boat past these 
rapids. \Vc* examined a p<»rtage forni«»rly uscmI l)y the natives to get past the cataract; but it 
was so overgrown with willows as to niak(* it impassable even if we had been a])le to carry a 
boat as large as ours so far as this route necessitat(»d. We then returned to the banks of the 
gorge and walked along can»fully (examining the raj)ids, which w<»re about a mile long. While 
I sat on tin* high banks watching tli(^ foaming torrent beh)w 1 suddenly observed a tree floating 
down the gorge. Sometimes borne along in the force of the current, and again held almost 
stationary in theed<Ii(»sof the pools, it gradually neared the rock-choked entrance of the gorge. 
I followed its c(»urse with the interest horn of a sud<l(Mi resolve. Tah-tah-rok's quick mind was 
not slow to grasp the situation, for wh(»n tlie tree n»jiched the cataract and lodged between two 
rocks he simply snuled and said, '*(iood/' 

My mind was now made u|) as to tin* manner in which we must get the ])oat above the 
gorgt*: I would divide tlu» party, sending Tah-tah-rok and two men above the raj)ids to build a 
raft of snnill trees, which they would set iwlrift and tloat down to us. With these trees a tem- 
|M>rary britlge could be constructed over the rocks an<l W(» would be thus enabled to haul the 
boat through. Tah-tah-rok und(»rst^)od readily the* plan I prop(»s(^d, and we returned to camp, 
wln»n» he nwule my wishes kn(»wn to the rest of tin* party, an<l two of them immediately set out 
through tin* woo<ls towanl the head of the gorge. It was then lat(Mn the afternoon, and as 
nothing further couhl be <|one in the way of advance until we had tlietret^s, I set the remainder 
of tin* party at work arranging for an early start the next morning. Our tow-line had become 
so inu<*h worn that any sutlden strain would l)e liable^ to })r(»ak it, and I cut th(^ roj)ing otf the 
tent, whirh was c|uite n«»w, and from it nuwle a line we could depend upon. Everything which 
was not absolutely necessary was cached here, and tht* ])oat when load(Ml drew only four inches. 

After a sound night's sleep, we broke <'amp early <»n the morning of July 19, and with the 
lightly load«»d Iwiat crossed tin* riv(»r an<l st(»p|MMl at the t»ntrance to the gorge. 

Mere tin* banks were pi»rpt»ndicular masses of slaty rock, in the crevices of which, near the 
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top, a dense growth of bircli and willow had sprung up. The beil of the stream was completely 
choked with rocks of slate formation, broken into a thousand irregularities by frost and ice. 
So sharp and jagged were these projections that the slightest contact with the skin boat would 
result in a hole being pimched through her sides. 

We had no!i long to wait for Tah-tah-rok, for hardly had we secured the boat in a pro- 
tected pool and climbed up on a r(K*k when we heard him and his two companions shouting in 
tlie gorge at no great distance from us, and almost immediately they came in sight around a 
bend, scrambling along the face of the rocky shores and holding on to a raft of small logs. 
When tliey reached the head of the cataract and further progress along the banks was impos- 
sible, the raft was hauled ashore and the logs floated down to us one by one. We succeeded in 
catching a majority of them and made a kind of ways upon the rocks, over which we hauled 
the boat. In order to do this we were obliged to unload tlie boat and transfer the contents to 
a safe place up stream by means of a temporary bridge from rock to rock in the rai)ids. In 
this manner, step by step, we worked our way slowly upwards, and had nearly reached a place 
whcire we could load the boat and proceed as usual, when an accident occurred which nearly 
proved fatal. 

I had returned to the boat after a trip up to the spot where we had dei)osited our outfit, and 
was waiting for the rest of the party to come up, when I heard above the roar of the cataract 
a sudden cry of distress, and a moment afterward saw Tah-tah-rok struggling frantically in 
the water. As he swept i)ast the rock upon which I was standing on(^ of the party who had 
run down and joined me iissisted me in lifting one of the trees we were using, and together we 
threw it toward Tah-tah-rok, who fortunately caught it, and a moment afterward it swung 
around and jammed in between two rocks a little farther down stream. We hastened to his 
assistance, and the whole party, coming up now, hauled him out of his dangerous position. 
Although ])ut a few moments in the water, the poor fellow's hands and arms were cut in a 
dozen places by the sharp rocks, and he was so much exhausted by his struggles that I decided 
to stop and make a cup of hot tea before proceeding any farther. This we did, and after band- 
aging up his hands the boat was hauled up and loaded again, and we proceeded on our way. 

The gorge was about a mile long, with banks composed of almost perpendicular masses of 
conglomerate rocks, varied now and then by steep sloping bluflFs, moss-covered and overgrown 
with willow and birch trees. The river was here not over thirty yards wide, and, as might be 
expected, the current tore through with tremendous force. Along the base of the cliffs 
detached and broken bowlders afforded a precarious footing, over which we scrambled as best 
we might. It was often necessary to hold the boat alongside one rock and allow the party 
to go as far up as the length of the tow-line would allow and then sheer her out into the mid- 
dle of the stream, in ord(»r to round some particularly bad point, the party in the mean time 
having secured a firm foothold on another rock farther up stream. Fortunately our tow-line 
proved adequate to endure the strain, and we at last emerged from the gorge and gazed once 
more (m low shores, clothed with the usual willow thickets, with occasional clumps of spruce 
and birch trees. 

All day we advanced rapidly, having a good beach to walk upon and finding comparatively 
little current to contend with. The temperature of the water was observably lower, and it 
seemrd much colder on accf)unt of the heat of the sun. With the thermometer standing 
stea<lily at nin(»ty-f()ur de»grees in the shade, and with no time to rest, one could ring the 
changes on a ])opular song and sing "an explorer s lot is not a happy one'' with great feeling. 

Just before* cami)ing for the night we passed through a reach of the river almost com- 
plt't<»ly tilled with rocks, and the boat suffered much by coming in contact with them. The 
])anks were composed of a loose red sandstone, which cnnnble<l at the slightest touch, and the 
wat(T was tinged a deep ])r()wnish red by the constant drojiping of i>ortions of the bank into 
the river. Distinct wat(»r marks could be seen high up the banks, showing that at times the 
river must rise very high. 

From the first gorge the course of the river is very nearly north. The bends are less 
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abrupt, and at 8 p. m., when we camped, the Indians pointed out to me the peaks of the mount- 
ains around Lake Cur-loog-ah-look-tah, which lies at the head of the river. 

At our noon halt a lighted match was carelessly thrown down on the dry moss of the tun- 
dra, and shortly after leaving we saw it had set tire to the inflammable stuflf. When we stopped 
to camp at night I climbed a neighboring hill and saw that the tiro had spread until it covered 
acres and acres of gr<>un<l. Nowhere in the world probably will forest fires spread so quickly 
as here, and I fell consi<lerable anxiety to know where this conflagration w^ould end. Fortu- 
nately, however, there Wfus no wind to carry the sparks, and by 10 p. m. the fire had burned 
itself to water in all directions, and <mly a dense cloud of smoke remained to tell the story of 
so much havoc made ])y a little careless act. When the fact that explorei-s and others must 
dei)end almost wholly on the c<'untry for food is taken into c<msideration, the importanc(M)f 
being careful not to set fire to one's lardt^r will be apparent, and ever after that I never left a 
camp until every si)ark of fire had been extinguished. 

Next UK^rning when we got under way the wind was from the north, and a pelting rain- 
storm beat in our fac(\s. By 1 1 o'clock we passed from the low country, and were once more 
shut in ))y high abrupt })anks. Here and there rugged masses of slaty rock, fifty to seventy- 
five feet high, broken into manj^' curi<ms forms by frost, projected into the river. The river 
at this point was not over twenty-five yai'ds wide, ]»at the current was not nearly so strong 
as in the lower gorge. The })lufl*s were luire of vegetation, except in spots where a shelt-ered 
ledge gave a chance for the bright-colored moss to grow. Tliousands of mud nests made by 
the swaUow were o])S(a'ved as we walked along the rocky banks, and sometinies as we rounded 
a projecting ledge a perfect storm of sharp (pierulous cries would greet us as these graceful 
little ])irds flew excitedly in an<l out of tlu^ir curious little homes. 

This gorge was about two and one-half miles hmg, and its general direction was east and 
west through a ridge running })ack to the mountains to the north of the river. Toward noon 
we passed out from between the rocky shores of the gorge into a low c<mntry, ])ounded on all 
sides by mountains. At .'J o'clock we j)ass«Ml through what was oiic«» a hike, but the strong 
current of tiie river had br<»ken through the banks, and now it is sim[)ly an enlargement of the 
river, with a shoal in the center, which will d(»ubtless become an islan<I in time, and the* i<lentity 
of the lak(» will be lost. 

Our prognvss was from this point exceedingly slow. Tho water shoaled so rapidly and 
ihin-ii weni so many gravel beds in the river that we were compelhMl to Wcwle in the water and 
partly push ami partly pull our boat most of the time. The Piouevr had become by this time 
so W(»r]i })y constant hard usage that the utmost care had to be tak(»n not to let her strike a 
rock or drag ln;avily over the shoal i)laces. 

On July '^1 the day bccanu? clear and ])right, and after getting observations for longitude 
and variations of the comj)ass, we brok(» camp and began our day's work. Soon the river 
bt»gan to shoal v(»ry raj)idly, there Ix'ing in some i)hices not more than a foot of water any- 
when*. The wiflth of the stn»am was from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five yards, 
and the shores low, backed on both sides by mountains. The northern range still pres(»rved 
its northeast direction, and at a i>oint not far ahead seemed to tt^rminate in a collection of 
ruggrd p<»aks. 

Nearer th(» rivt'r banks on our left there were S(»veral rcMuarkable looking mountains, 
dens<»ly woodi'd from haso to summit. These latter were not over fifteen hundreil feet high, 
])ut being entirely covchmI with timber, form a distinguishing feature of the landscai>e in this 
localitv. 

During tin* aft(*rnoon we reiU'h(»d the junction of the Kowak with a stream flowing from 
tln' north, and tht* Inrlians informed me that this was the cmtlet of Lake* Car-loog-ah-look-tah. 
The mouth of thr stream was sixtv yards wide and containe<l from four to six feet of water, 
being somitwhat wider and much chM»])er than the main stream at this jxHut. We entered this 
tributary and j)ushi'(l ahead until we reache<l a i»oint where the river is obstructed by rapids, 
an<l I stopped to rec<»nnoiter. ()p|H)sito to us, on the right of the stream (ascending), the banks 
were composed of high conical siind bluff's, along the sides of which and in the interveiuiig hoi- 
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lows was a denso growth of bircli, spruce, and willow, the latter extending to the water s edge 
and forming an almost impenetrable thicket. We climl>ed this hank and reached a high roll- 
ing tundra plain stretching away to the northward to the foot of a rugged range of mountains 
which completely boundc^l the horizon in that direction. On the left the course of the sti'eam 
we had just left could be traced l)y a belt of dark green timber, contrasting strongly with the? 
light brown of the tundra moss, and ended at i]w foot of the mountains, about six miles dislaiit. 
On the right the other branch of the Kowak could be seen winding off toward tlu^ mountains 
in the southeast, and then turning to the north again it was lost to sight behind the rolling 
hills of the plain aheiwl. 

The Indians informed me that the lake couhl be seen from a slight ehn-ation of the plain a 
short distance ahead, and we struck out across the tundra at once, and in a shoi-t time climbed 
up the sides of the hill and lookt^l away toward the north. Four or five miles away, and almost 
completely surroun<led l)y mountains fnxm twenty-five hundred to three thousand feet high, 
the blue sparkling waters of the long-sought lake burst upon my view. The sensations of 
])leasure and triumph whi(^h took possession of me as I gazed upon its waters, now for the first 
time seen by a white man, amply repaid me for the long, tedious journey. As the last rnys of 
the setting sun gilded the rugged j)eaks and the sh;i<lows (;f apj)roaching night crejit silently 
upward, we turned back toward our boat, and the Indians st»t uj) a wild chanting *'Hung-hi- 
hung-ay" of joy. 

We cam])(>d on a level place at the foc^t of the raj)ids and hauled the boat out to get 
thorcmghly dry while we remained in the vicinity of the lake. 

The distance trav(^rse<l from the mouth of the river to this point was roughly estimated at 
five hundred and twenty-five miles. 

Early next morning we left (mr camp and, taking with us our blankets and my instru- 
ments, we walked along the banks of the river toward the lake. With a good l)oat it would be 
easy to get her thrcmgh the rapids, but ours was in such a dilapidated conditif>n that I did not 
think it advisable to risk the chance of losing her by dragging her over any more rocks than 
were absolutely necessary. 

We reac^hed Lake Car-loog-ah-look-tah about two and a half hours after leaving cam]\ 
The walking was for the most j)art good, being over the dry moss of the rolling ])lain. In the 
I'avines we struck small thickets of willow, but l)y making circuits we wen^ enabl(Ml to avoid 
them. When we re{U*hed the lake we made a temporary camp on the beacOi at the foot of the 
mountain not far from the outlet, and 1 began at once the work of taking observations, j)lioto- 
graphing, sket<*hing, &;c. 

Indian reports had led me to believe that Lake Car-loog-ah-look-tah was much larger thnn 
it really is. It is probably no more than eight miles long by three miles wid(\ Owing to its? 
peculiar shape and the limited means at my command, very exa^^t measurements were not 
obtained. 

A diagram of the lake and immediate vicnnity may be of service in understanding the fol 
lowing brief description: 

Along the southern side, extending from the spot marked ^ on the diagi'am, extending to 
the eastward around the north shore, there was found a narrow strip of Iw^ach, composed of 
white siind and variously (colored pebbles. I attemj)ted to walk around toward the west end of 
the lake, but found it impossible on ju'count of the dense gro^vth of willows which exten<led to 
the water's (»dge in this direction. With Tah-tah-rok and one other Indian I ascended the 
mountains which bordered the southern side, and from this point obtained a magnificent view 
of the entire lake and country in every direction. 

All the north(»m conifera^ spread the deej) green of their branches on the mountain slopes, 
and th(» larch, the birch, and willow were massed in clusters of deep foliage, through which the 
waters c»f the lake sparkled like a jewel. 

The country to the northeast, north, and west was nothing but a series of short, detached, 
and rugged mountain ranges and isolated peaks, some of which were still snow-covered. On 
the south, west, and north sides of the lake the mountains were at the water's edge. In somp 
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places, es])ecially on the south side, the sides of tlm mountaiiis udjiu;i-iit t(. the lake had hroken 
down, leaving bare jn'rpornli(.'iilar cUlVs of dark slaty rock one thousand feet high, whih' cm 
the other side the thick muss grew abuost In tlie aummits. At a height of eighteen hundred to 
two thdusaiul feet tliu ravines were morasses, tlirough which we liad to wade, up to our waists 
in water and Ihii-k yriiss. to I'each the top. At the east end of the luke the country was low. 
rolling tundra land, through which the river flowed to the southweat. 

Five islands were crowdeil togethe. in iJie west end of the lake, and were covered with yiiruce 
and willow trees. 

Our point of ubservation was about half way down the lake on the south side. Here the 
cliffs were almost ijerpendirular masses of granite, broken into many peculiar forms by frost. 
UiKJU one of these cliffs I carved my immeand the date uf the arrival of tlie party at this point. 

Opptjsito, a sand-«pit projected into the lake from the north shore. With this single excejF 
tion, Uie beaL'h on that side is an unbroken line of white sauil. extending from the liejul to the 
foot of the lake. On the soutli.side two projecting iwiuts divide the sheet of water into three 
ahnost equal iiortions. 

From our high position we could w* that the lake contained no shoal places, except at the 
mouth of tlie outlet. The depth of water must be very great, as we could not get bottom sound- 
ing witli a forty-fathom line. 

When hunting around this lake during the winter the Indians cross to tie north shore at 
the jKiint where the long aa*id-8pit projects into the water. A short walk along the beach to 
the westward brings them to a place whei-e the ascent of the mountains can be made, and they 
reach the ridge along which they travel in order to get arouiul the head of the river. In this 
vicinity the ileer are said to congregate in great numbers, and the dry river-bed, filled with 
snow, affords a natural and easy meaiia of capturing them. The exact spot where all signs of 
the river end was pointed out to me by the Indian, and bore northwest distant about fltteen miles. 
Between «s and this place, however, lay the lake, and beyond it the mountains, which would Iw 
utterly impa-ssable situated as we were. 

The Indian uwrne Car-lo<ig-ah-look-tah signifies Big Fish Lake, and ha,s reference to the 
immense ti.sh which, according to Indian tradition, were once found in this lake. Tales are told 
<if canoes and venturesome hunter» being bolted by tliese monsters, and one of my party 
baited a hook, made of the antlers of a reindeer, with a goos(>, and attaching our tow-line 
be gravely threw it far ont into the deep water, and making the shore end of this novel 
fishing-line fast to a stout tre«> he sat down and waited for some unwary fish to bite. Whether 
the apiK'tites of the monsteiw had been dulled by a previous feast of an entire deer (or maybe 
a chance hunter), or whether. &» I suspect, the size of the fish lia.s been somewhat exaggerated 
by mendacious historinus. is a question which future inquiry must settle, for. after remaining 
in the water all day and night, the tempting bait was hauled out and found not to have l>een 
molesttil. Fishing prost.-cuteti nn a small scale, however, was eniineidly successrul. and were 
not this report iutt-nded as a plain statement of fiM-ts coming under my observation, I would 
hardly dare state what the size of some of the trout we captured was found to be. for feai- of 
\mng sUHiwctwI of exaggeration. By actual measurement, however. 1 found trout here from 
three to three and a half feet in length, and I saw in the clear water specimens much larger than 
the ones we wcH' enabled to ]»roc-ure. Having no other means at hand, we captured the tish by 
firing a rifle shot directly under them, and so were enableil to procure only those which 
approached very close to the shore. The common salmon, trout, and <ither varieties si-en in the 
river werw observed here also; but the large trout, the natives inform me, never leave the lake. 

July 2:1 oiMjned clear and bright, and I 8|)ent the entire day in getting a set of obsen-atious 
for determining the longitude, latitude, and variations of the compass at this point. Equal 
altitude sights were also t^ken as a check on the chronometers. 

Apropos of the chi-onomet^r, it may bt! well to suggest the ilesirability of using a good 
IK)cket-chron"metiT on PX|>e(^titiona of this character, instead of a regular ship's chronometer. 
In a country where walking is attended with such dilRctilties, the chronometer formed the most 
wrioUB obstacle to rapid movements. ludeei]. struggling through willow-thickets, wading 
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morasses, and clambering along the crumbling precipitous mountain ridges, and at the same 
time holding a ship's chronometer with sufficient care to insure its accuracy, would be simply- 
impossible. 

Having completed the reconnaissance of the lake, we returned to our boat, and next morn- 
ing set out for the smaller branch of the river by means of a shallow stream which leads from 
the lake outlet almost across the low swampy land which lies between this river and the Kowak. 
We made a short portage and reached the Kowak, up which we began to shove the boat. The 
river here was not over fifty yards wide and scarcely more than one foot deep aiiywliere. All 
day we pushed the boat up the shoal stream past the mouth of a small stream called the Kit- 
chah-ee-yak, and did not rest until the lightened boat, drawing five inches, wouM no longer float. 
The river was now nothing but a shallow brawling brook, tumbling down from between 
the rugged mountains lying on the north side of the lake. From this point we could see the 
mountains running in an unbroken line from the vicinity of the head of Lake Car-loog-ah- 
look-tah in an easterly direction, bounding the horizon, and showing no break through which 
a river could possibly flow. The Indians pointed out to me the ridge along which they travel 
during the winter when approaching the lake from the south. The sides of the mountains are 
almost perpendicular masses of gray rugged rocks. Toward the southeast they dip lower and 
finally run off into rolling foothills. It is from there the natives approach the ridge. 

The Kit-chah-ee-yak River, which flows into the Kowak near the foot of Lake Car-loog-ah- 
look-tah, drains a valley in the southeast which lies at righrangles to the Kowak Valley, and 
is the most noticeable, in fact the only, break in the mountain-bounded horizon. The natives 
informed me that by crossing the ridge which forms the northern boundary of the Kit-chah-ee- 
yak one day's journey in winter brings them to the Ah-lash-ok River, which is a tributary of 
the Koyoukuk. This is the route taken by the Kowak Indians when they wish to meet ihose 
of the Koyoukuk in order to trade. 

After spending the day in looking around in the vicinity, I prejjared to go into camp, 
intending to make an early start down stream the next day. The wind was from the south 
and the clouds were beginning to gather threateningly along the tops of the mountains. The 
Indians advised me to get back as quickly as possible, as a very short rain would be sufficient to 
swell the river so much as to make the gorge impassable. Accordingly we started at once, and 
after getting the boat down as far as the junction of the Kowak with the Kit-chah-ee-yak, we 
got in her and the descent of the river began in earnest. By nightfall we had shot the rapids 
below the lake successfully, but not without injury. Half way through the cafion the boat 
" took a sheer" and started off across stream, utterly beyond control. She crashed into a flat 
rock in the bank, breaking her rail and tearing a hole in her side a foot long. We were com- 
pelled to jump overboard and lift her up on the bank and repair damages. 

This accident caused me to think more seriously of the dangerous places through which we 
would be compelled to take the boat before reaching the launch, and as she might yet be our 
only means of reaching the coast (in the event of the loss of the launch), I rx^solved to stop and 
arrange some means of protecting her rotting sides and bottom from the rocks and gravel beds 
which we found it impossible to avoid running over. Fortunately we had with us an ax and 
a small braco-and-bit, and with these and a few nails the boat was made proof against ordinary 
encounters with rocks or the bottom, as follows: 

A false keel was made of a straight spruce tree, one of the roots being left to form the 
stem. This was easily fitted, as the boat's keel was originally constructed in the same mann(»r. 
Holes six inches apart were bored transversely through the false keel, and then it was securely 
fastened on the bottom of the boat. Willow wands were then fitted into the holes in the keel 
j>ie(^e and brought up around the outside, and the ends secured to the rail. Smaller branches 
of willow were then woven with the others, basket fashion, forming a complete covering for 
the boat's bottom and sides below the water-line. Although this made the boat much heavier 
and harder to handle, it effectually protected her while shooting the rapids. 

July 25 was ushered in by a terrific rain-storm, and we found ourselves half way between 
the two rocky gorges. If we were to get through the lower one no time must be lost; so, in 
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tlio face of the «tOnii wo aet out, early in the morning. Betwwn those gorges, as has l)eeii 
already statwl, the river widens and the carrent decreases, so that with a gale of winii alicad we 
found it jvlnioat as hard work to desrand as to ascend the stream. However, we soim got heyond 
thin low stretoh of iwuntry and by a o'clock reached the upper end of the luwer i-aFlon. Th« 
river now was riain;; rapidly, and I ohservod with apprehension that many of the roclcj' points 
which luul affordod na a foothold in coming up were now overflowed by the muddy torrent. 
We Htopped at the first convoniont ledge and all of the jiarty, with the exception of Tah-tah- 
rok anil myself, got nut of tlie boat. The tow-line was then secured to the stern of the hoat 
and the Indians oti shore veeretl away or held on, as directetl by Tah-tah-rok. In this way we 
slowly worked our way through the gorge until within two hundred yards of clear water. 
This is the worst part of the river and it rwilly seemed as if we would he compelled at the last 
moment to ahandun the IkkiI. Shu wna uiiIoad<Ml and all the instruments placed La a safe 8{>ut 
near by. We then all i-hipped on to the tow-line and let her go, carefully guiding her past 
half-Mubmcrged rocks and through narrow ptissages whore the water was deepest, until at last 
she rested safely in a iiniet ponl at the foot of the cascade. The rain now came down in streams, 
and amid the discordant cricj* uf hundreds of gulls, the roar of the rapidly rising river, and 
the howling of the wind through the gorge, we hurried hack over the rocks (parts of our bndge 
not yet liaving swu]it away), and brought the instruments down to the boat, and at 5 o'cluck, 
having safely accomplished wlmt had never l>een done before, we camped at our old jilace. 
finding our cache undisturbed. 

A large fire was built, and in spite of the fact that the storm was now at its lieight, we 
Were 80 I'omploti'ly sheltered by the thick spruce trees that we were mxm dry again, and having 
eateit a hearty meal we all lay down on the soft moss, and rolling up in our rubber blankets, 
slept as soundly as if surronmleil by every convenience of civilization. 

Thu storm lasted till midnight, when it ceivsed as suddenly as it ha<l begim, and when 
morning broke the air was warm and pleasant and the aun rose clear and bright in a sky that 
was free from clouds. I Hjient the ilay in obtaining a set of observations for determining the 
latitude, longitude, and variation of the compass, and the Indians, under the direction of Tah- 
tah-rok, removed thu willow *" dialing gear" we had put on the boat, as it would not be neces- 
sary to keep it on any longer. 

At 7 o'clock of July a? we broke camp and started on our way down stream. Soon we 
entered the island system of the river, and. choosing passages not explored in coming up, we 
allot past hundreds of small thickly-womleii islets at the rate of ten miles per hour. Once in 
attempting to pass between two small islands we found our way blocked by a tree which had 
fallen entirely across the stream, and we were compelled to turn liack and proceed by another 
channel. These int«iTUption5 wrcurred fretjuently while passing through this portion of the 
river, hut our progress was very rapid notwithstanding. 

Toward 10 o'clock a brisk wiml from the west sprang up, and soon increased to a mod- 
erate gale, accompanied by a heavy rain, and being directly in onr faces was exceedingly 
disagreeable- At noon the suu came out. and I got an observation. Toward 8 p. m. we reached 
the Indian village where SUmey turned back in 1884, and were alwut !« camp, when a note 
was handeil me from JUiarsh, ihited July 17, ami informing me that in attempting to get the 
launch farther down strL<am she hiul gone ashore in the rapids, and at the time of writing there 
seemed no way of saving her. I determined to keep straight on to the launch without delay, 
and so. after partaking of a hasti]y-pre|tare<i supper of tisli and tea, we baile our Indian friends 
good-bye and starti-d down stream. S<Hm a bend in the river hid Ibe fires of the village from 
our flight. The murmuring of tbe current as it swept along the nx-ky shores drowned the 
voices of the children at play. The howling of the dogs died away in the distance, and the 
wind and rain having ceased a strange silence fell upon us all. 

There was no ni-ed to |u»hlle now. The swift current Itore tbe Flouepr along at tlie rat© 
of eight to ti^-n mill's jHT hour. Through narrow piu^sages and di-t-p jmioIs we nishiii. Now 
piwt low Imnks. with the darkening mountains away otf across ibc purple tundra jilnins: then 
shut in by high rocky shores topjied by clustering spruce and birch, whose tops stiRKl out like 
Deodle-pQint« ogaiost the Btar>Ut aky. Ifow the river is once more a single stream, with an 
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occasional island in the bonds. The soft (hirkness fell like a veil upon the river, and when the 
moon rose it cast queer shadows along the banks. On, on, at break-neck speed, past densely 
wooded steeps and rocky bluffs, past mossy banks filled with flowers, and low plains covered 
by lagoons — on to the launch. 

The dead spruce stood up grim and white in the semi-darkness, and in the silence of the 
night seemed like a company of shrouded ghosts gliding swiftly uj) strofim. Once a white owl 
left his perch and swooped down within a foot of our heads, and then with a flaj) of his wings 
disapjx^ared in the darkness. By 11 o'clock we reache<l the long reach iille<l with rf)cks just 
alK)ve the place where we had parted company with the launch. The Indians stornl forward 
with their i)ole^, and Tah-tah-rok and I sat aft with paddles to steer the boat through, for I 
determined to shoot the rapids rather than lose time in dr<)i)j)ing hc^r down. With a rush and 
a roar we plunged past huge bowldei's fringed with foam, so close sometimes as to enable us to 
touch them with our hands, and then over jagged rocks lying beneath the surface*. Some- 
times the men forwanl would utter a shari), short cry, and plunge their i)ol(^s overboard, and, 
in spite of the rushing current, bring the lx)at's head up stream, so iu^ to avoid a dangerous 
rock; but with this exception not a word was spoken. 

In ten minutes we cleared the rapids and came in sight of the spot where we had h»ft the 
launch. A piece of white (*loth fluttered gently from the top of a long ])ole on the bank, and 
stopping there I found a cache of provisions and several heavy articles of (mr camp outfit, with 
a note from Mr. Towns(»nd, d«ated the 10th instant, saying that after two days' hard work, during 
which everything had to be taken out of the launch and carried through water nearly up to 
their necks to the shore, they Inul succeeded in floating her over the gravel b(»(l ui)on which 
she had gi'ounded, and that they were now encAmped in a comparatively saf(^ sjmt about ten 
miles Ijelow the ciiche. We put the things into the boat and proceeded. 

Just below this ])oint the river widens and many gravel beds obstruct its ccmrse. Here 
tlie launch grounded in attemjiting to go down, but (mr light boat shot straight down without 
difficulty, and at 11 o'clock we came in sight of the tents of our i)arty and the launch safely tied 
up alongside the bank. We dropped down ujxm them very quic^tly and with a tremendous 
yell awoke them from their sleej) and j)r()claim(Ml our return. 

I was glad to find all hands well, and Mr. Townsend assured me that many valuable sj)eci- 
mens of the natural history of the c(mntry had been collected during my abs(»nce. At the 
camp I found some fresh b(»ar meat, and in a short Mobile we sat down to a most delicious sup- 
per of bear steak, hot biscuit, and coffee, which, coiisidcM-ing the fad that \v«' had travelled over 
one hundn^l mih»s witlumt stopping to eat but twice, was found to be most a<'(*t*j>table. 

So ends the voyage of the Pioneer. 

On July *2S the entire party started for the coast. The rivc^r was raj»idly falling, and I 
learnc»d from a family of Indians who were encamped near us tliJit if we delayed mucli the 
steam-launch could not be got down. This seemed to be extn»mely ]»ro))able, for we had hardly 
gotten fairly started when the launch became unmanageabh* and ran out on a gravel bed. 
The current forced luu* C(mij)lett0y over on her beam ends, and if Lewis liad uot prom])tly 
hauled the fires and blown off tlie steam serious conse(|uences might havi* followed. As it wns. 
we foun<l it imj)ossible to hold her head up stream by any ordinary nu»aiis and so were coiu- 
pelled to fill four coal sacks with stones from on slion* jind plant this improvised " bower" 
som<» distance uj) stn»am with a line attaehi'd. ])y means of which W(» were <'na)»led to g«»t the 
launch into (h'ej) water again. By shortening uj) ou this lin(» and going back on the* engine we 
slowly **clul>be(r' our way thr<»ugh the intricate passages and at 5 p. ni. found ours(»lves where 
we could proceed in the usual manner. 

At s o'clock we reached an fudiaii fishing village and camj)ed. The fisliing season was 
now at its height and we o]>taiiied sonu* magnificent salmon from the natives. From this 
village, bearing northwest l)y compass, is a s«M-ies of three lakes of which Car-h'-ok-shuk is the 
n(»ar(»st to the river and sej)arated from it by a i*ange of rugged mountains from three thousand 
to thirty-five hundred fept high. A small stream runs into the Kowak, by means of wiiichtht 
H. Ex. 153 6 
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vkiiiily f'f till' Inkfs laii !«■ reachwl; but no direct coram unicat ion liy water existe, ami I am 
iiirliiiLHi to lliink that if any outlet to those lakes existti, it flowu uorthwaitl intu the N^oiitak. 
Th« i-ountry lyiiiy to llit- iiurthward of tinwe lakes is uioiiittaiiious, and it is likely that niaiiy 
Kinall liikes exist in this region. When traveling to the iiead of the river during the winter 
tliL* route generally puraueil is to the southeru side of the Kuwak, where the mountains are less 
I>rt>cii)itou» and the trail less obstructed by thickets and tinil)ered laud. On the uortli side a 
few summer portages exist for journeying to the viciuity of Lake C'ar-loog-nh-luuk-tah; but as 
tliiiy are seldom used I could not obtain any definite infonnation in regard to the character of 
the country throug>i whicli they lay. 

The next day (July 29) the river fell so rapi^tly that I decidp<l to wait until it began to rise 
again befoi-e iiroceedJug, The day was sjient in getting a set of observations and in seeking 
inforniatiou iu general of the Indians. 

At this village there were eight women, ten children, and only one man. The husbands 
of the women were away in the mountaius hunting deer, and the solitary representative of the 
sterner sex, a decrepit old fellow, sixty or seventy years of age. seemed to have some difficulty 
iu holding his own against such (Midi). 

The fishing season being at its height, the women were busy all day and until it became too 
dark at night, hauling their seines. A large fire was kept up. in which round stones, two and 
a lull f to four inches in diameter, were heat«Hl red hot, and when a meal was desired they were 
thrown iutii a tub of water, rapidly raising its temperature to the boiling i>oint. A half-dozen 
lish were then put in, and in a few moments the natives gatliei-eii round the fire, and after the 
woman who superintended the co»jkiiig had removed the fish from the tub and placed them 
in a large woinlen tray, they fell to without ceremony antl ate until the supply was exhausted. 
In a short while another haul of the seine would be made and another feast inaugurated, so that 
one sometimes wonders if it is possible lo appease their appetites. 

The Indians of my party took an active part in eating the fish after they had been cooked; 
lint I iievw saw one dssiet in their captupp by so miu-h as helping thw wnnien shove their boats 
off the bench. They wouhl squat lazily down on their haunches and hiok on with ludicrous 
impasaiveness while the women loaded their boats with the seine or hauled it iu heavily 
weighted with fish. 

The children assist the women, and the scene when a big haul is made is picturesque in the 
extreme, A half dozen little naked savages, up to their waists in tlie water and struggling 
fraiitically with refractory salmon and white-fish, almost as large as themselves, was an event 
of frequent occurrence. 

The fish which are not imnie<Iiately eaten ai-e cut open and the entrails removed, and are 
then hung up to dr>' on long poles placed horizontally on upright supports along the beach. 
The head is removeil and the roe is dried separately. Fish are sometimes, though not ctini- 
mouly, buried without having l>een previously cleaned, and allowed to become putrid before 
eating. This form of diet is esteemed a luxury, hut owing to the trouble of transporting it 
when traveling it is not so common as the dried fish. I attempted to ejit some of the buried 
fish. but. in *ipitp of the fact that I was very hungry at the time. I could not retain it on my 
»t<»mach, and I am satisfied that a white man would starve Iwfore his stomach could l)e edu- 
cnte<l np, or down, to this repidsive diet. In addition t^i the drying-poles, eiwh fishing village 
contains a sfiuaiv house, ten or twelve feet high, mmleof jiiles and covered by small poles. 
When a suflicicut number of fish have been dried on the poles, they are put in this house and 
thoroughly smoked, and are then ready for storing away for winter use. 

The seines are cleverly ma<le from the inside hark of the willow and range from thirty to 
sixty feet iu length by four to six feet in width. Pieces of door antlei-s are commonly usi'd iw 
sinkers for the seines. In many places along the river the banks are filled with a tough fibrous 
root, from which is manufactnred a most admirable substitute for twine. Seines ma<le of this 
material are accounted su[>erior to any others, and from my exiierience with one which we had 
brought from the ship. I do not think a companson with the native article would show that 
ci^HUisatiou had made any improvement in this direction, except perhaps in point of weight. 
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All day we had been anxiously watchini^ the clouds which hung around the mountain peaks 
farther u]> the river with a hoi)i» of rain, and al)out 5 j). ni. they gradually l)i»gan moving along 
the tops of the mount^iins from east to west, steadily incretising in volume and rapidity of motion 
as the sun went down, until the wlioh^ northern sky wiis darkened and the atmosphere became 
sultry and oppressive. The situation of our camj), on the side of a w(^ody bluff, gave us a mag- 
nificent view of the valley of the river and the mountains toward tlu» ea,st, and long l)eft>re the 
coming rain reached us we coul<l see the clustering spruce bend and darken on the hillsides, the 
willow thickets shiver in the valley, and the silver birch turn pale and tremble before the com- 
ing of the blast. And as we l(K)ked away off across the low green valley, with its himdreds of 
lagoons, which gleamed in the rays of the setting sun, the clouds seemed to mass themselves 
upon the heights and charge down into the valley, obliterating whole mountains and drowning 
the very light of day. The night and the storm came together, and for houi-s we lay in our 
tents and listened to the howling of the wind, the fierce beat of the rain, and the rapidly increas- 
ing murmur of the river as it swept pjist our camp. 

When morning broke the storm was still raging and the river had risen almost a foot 
during the night. At 8 o'clock a short lull gave us an opportunity to brc^ak camp and proceed. 
At this point the river runs to the southwest, leaving the mountains on the north side, and gi'ad- 
ually approaches the range in the south. Many sand and gravel spits make out from the shores 
and the course of the stream is very tortuous. 

The width of the river in this pjirt is from two hundred to two hundred and fifty yards, and 
the depth of water varies from six to eight feet. The current wjis now about live knots, but 
in the bends, where sand spits projected from the opposite shore and the channel became nar- 
row, it increased so much that we were com])elled to drop the launch through backwards by 
means of an anchor kept out up stream. Two of the Indians in small canoes were kept five 
hundred yards in advance, and by means of signals pointed out the best channel. At :] p. m., 
having passed some very shoal places and arrived at a place where the river turns toward the 
south, I stopped and cami)ed, hoping to get some observations. 

Mr. Townsend and I climbed the mountains near the camp, and the storm having ceased, 
we had a fine view of the country. Al>out five miles from the river we got upon a ridge over- 
looking the country to the northward and discovered a rivtT of considerable size flowing into 
the Kowak, some distance }»elow, from the northeast. The river range, although covered with 
moss and timber on the side nearer the river, was precii)itous and rugged in the extreme on 
the oth(*r. Deep, abruj)t cailons and gorges could be seen in every direction. When we 
reached the ridge, after climbing along densely wooded slopes and mossy plains, and first 
behehl the totally different country beyond, the effect was startling. 

The tundra i)lainsare filled with berries, and we have no difficulty in obtaining an abun- 
dance of salmon, blue, and wild raspberries, while in jilaces, esj)ecially on high land, the wild 
currant was found of excelh^nt (juality. To these articles of diet may })e added tlu» wild onion, 
rhubarb, and i)arsnip, which formed an agreeable change from our <laily rations. The Indians 
are very fond of the wild parsnip and adopt a shrewd i)lan for getting a sui)ply without the 
trouble of collecting it. The field mouse is very common in this r(*gion, and before the winter 
sets in has constructed himself a house and filled it with the desirable root. Now, all the 
Indian has to do is (to use the words of my interpreter), *'Look for mouse-house; bimeby see 
little hill: Injun dig up little hill; ketchum plenty root; very good I'' 

To be fully appr(»ciated by the native gourmand it must be first l)oiled with fish or seal oil, 
and if molasses or sugar is obtainable it is sweetened by the addition of one or both of thes(^ 
ingredi(»nts. The wild j)arsnii) is common along the rivers and in the low valleys of all North- 
ern Alaska, and Myunka, the interpreter, who lives on the Yukcm, informed me that its use as 
an article (^f diet is common on that river. Apropos of the native fondness for sugar, and in 
fact all saccharine substances, it is remarkable that they have never actpiired the taste for salt. 
The river Indians do not eat salt with their food, and in fa<'t objcH't to it with manifest repug- 
nance when forced to eat such articU^s as bacon, ham, &c., which are necessarily very salty. 

At noon on July 31, after having rested at this village a day and a half, we left and pur- 
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Sliced our journey down stream. During the afternoon we jwussed and examined the mouths of 
the river which Mr. Townsend and 1 noticed flowing from the northeast wliiU* we were on the 
mountains. The river luis two jn^incipal mouths, forming a (U»lta ahout two miles long. They 
w(>re about seventy-live yards wide and frcmi six to ten fcn^t deep. The native name is El-yog- 
o-lok-tok, or Rocky River. None of my ])arty Inwl ever ascended it, and no extended inr(>rma- 
tion, (except that it flowed thi'ough a mountainous country, and its chamiel was filled with 
rocks, conld l)e obtained. 

At night, after passing many islands covered with spruce and willow, we rejxched the foot 
of the mountains bounding the Kowak Valley on the south. From this point the course of 
thc^ river turns to the northward and westward toward the Jade Mountains, which can be seen 
lying dim and blue in the distance. As the position is an imi)ortant <me, being possibly the 
southern limit of the river's course, I stopped and cami)ed in order to get a good set of obser- 
vations. 

The rain still came down in a steady, willful, persistent fashion which was most disheart- 
ening, and (»v(Mi th(^ Indians, who generally seem to care as little for a wetting as a duck, h>oked 
wjish(»d out, fa<led, and disconsohate. The camp was pitched on a rocky IkvicIi at the base of a 
low bluff, but l)ef()ri^ morning the river rose four fe(»t and drowne<l us out, and it was with 
considerable haste that the tents and impedimenta were bundled up the stee]) bank and phu'ed 
beyond the reach of the Hood. The toj) of the Iduft' was overgrown with moss and willow brush, 
and it was found to be im]K)ssible to j)itch our tents. The mos(|uitoes have become impervious 
to rain, and after the party had finished exjdoring the bush<»s for a fit pla<'(» to camp they 
returned to th(^ river bank, each att^Mided l)y a cloud of mosfjuitoes, which, if they did not 
make our lives hapj)y, at l(»<'ust caused us to forget all other discomforts by their ])ersistent and 
bloodthirstv attacks. 

With the tli-st streaks of dawn steam was got on the lann<-h, and as soon ns we could see 
well enough to j)ick out the channel we left our dismal camj) and incontinently fle<l. Our tor- 
mentors followed us a short distance, but once out in the middle of the riv(»r, here about five 
hundr(*<l yards wide, the launch was urged ah(»ad at full sj)etHl, and, aided by the strong cur- 
rent, w<' swept down j)ast the flooded banks with frightful velocity, and the moscjuitoes were 
left behind. 

At sunrise we came* in sight of a fishing village, and my three river Indians immediately 
recognized it as th(»ir home, which had b(*en removed from the j)lace wlnTe I had j)icked them 
up. We landed, and, finding a good place to camj>, we soon had our tents ])itched and fires 
built to dry our soakcnl clothing. The father of the Indians who >wcom])anied me was on hand 
to meet us and I watclnHl with some curiosity how he would meet his sons. I was sur]iris(Ml to 
s(»e that lie did not notice them, nor they him, by the slight<»st word or action. All of his 
remarks were a<ldressed to Tah-tah-rok, and had n»lation to the weather, run of fish, &c. 

Aft4*i- the cam J) had been ])itche<l the In<lians of my j^arty and those from the \illag(» sat 
down round the fire and smoke<l silently for some time. At last one of my ])arty began in a 
high key ami very abruptly to givt* an account of our trip. H(» was interru]>te<l from time to 
time by short ejaculations of surj)ris(» or aj)])roval, an<l as the narrative ]>rogi-essed th(»se 
interruptions be<*ame mon» fre(|U(»nt until at its close* tin* speaker ended <|uite as abruptly as he 
had begun, and, rising from his seat on the ground, walked slowly to the fishing village and 
went into his father's house. 

By a strau'-ce coincidence*, our camp was situate<l on the very s]M>t where, the year before, 
I had reached tin- Kowak by making a j)ortage from an Indian village situated on the Um-ok- 
a-look-tuk River. A short distance back of the river, on the south sid«». a seri(*s of lakes extended 
almost to tilt* mountains })oun<ling the valley in that direction. TlnM-onformation of tlnM-oun- 
try and the position of these lakes with reference to ea<'h other plaiidy shows that at no dis- 
tant day the channel of the river was there, and that in accordance* with the princi])les of a 
me;ind«*ring stream the swift curnMit had gradually cut a n(»w channel through the soft banks, 
an<l the oil! river b<*d soon resolved itself into a chain of shallow lakes. As this formation is a 
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characteristic feature of the entire river where its course is unobstructed by mountains, it may 
be well to consult the dia^^rani ^iv^en below, in order to better understand its meaning. 

Let .^' represent the direction of the current and K K 
the first channel. Then, })y constant erosion, the banks at A /C 
and A' will be gradually In'oken down: the (hubris gradually 
forms :i',p,. shoals, or islands, in the stream, iis at C and C, 
and the distance from A to A* and from A' to B decreases 
until, no longer capable of withstanding the pressure?, the 
})anks give way, and a new channel is formed. The ohl 
channel at A, A', and B is gi-adually filled up by sediment 
from the river, and the bends A, C, A' and A', C, B become 
a system of lakes and lagoons. 

From any high hill overlooking the valley of the Kowak 
this formation can ])e s(H»n, ami the number of lakes is (mly 
limited by the extent of the low level country through w^hich 
the river has a chance to meander. 

The rain continued to fall steadily, and the river rose 
rapidly for eight days, during which time we never moved, 
except as forced to do so l)y the rising water. I wanted to 
get a set of observations at this point, particularly as a check 
on my last year's work, and so we made ourselves as c^omfort- 
able as possible under the circumstances. 

With the rising of the river the current increased, and ^ 
the launch was in danger of being torn from her ])osition 
alongside the bank l)y floating drift-wood. In order to avert the accident two large trees were 
secured and the smaller ends lashed together at right angles. The butts were then made 
fast to the bank, the whole forming a right-angle<l triangle, 
under the Ixise of which the launch was as safe as if in a dry 
dock. 

The river rose <m an average two feet per day. Many 
fish which w«»re drying on poles arranged ahmg the b«»ach at 
the village were swept awtay; the Indians seeming to be too 
ai)athetic or improvident to take any precauticms to save 
them. We moved our tents to a small hill a short distance 
from the river the third day we stoi)ped here. The water 
had by this time overflowed the ])anks in low i^laces and we 
were enabled to refU'h the lakes with small boats. Our time 
wjus occui)ied in gunning and fishing in the region, and many 
specim(»ns wen^ obtained. 

Once Marsh encountered a land-otter while paddling 
,'u*i'oss one of the small lagoons near dark. He had never 
seen one before and arrived in cam]) with his hair on end to infonn us that he luid just left a 
crocodile making a meal of his ])()at. We were soon in jmrsuit, but the shy animal got away. 

In conversation with the Indians I learned that ten days |K)rtage in the winter time from 
the Kowak brought the travehtr to the banks of astn^am beyond the Noiitak. and which flowed 
into the sea. where '' ///f /v was (tlivmjH ice/" Near its hea<iwaters there was a lake, which, like 
the lake at the head of the Kowak, became each year i\w rendezvous for hunting. When a 
herd of deer is discoven^d tlu^ hunters surround it and gnidually frighten the decjr so that they 
se(»k to escjqK' l)y nutans of the lake. Into it they plunge, sometimes fifty at a time, and there 
fall easy victims to th(» hunters, who follow them in bojits, and in order to siive ammunition 
give the coup de (/race with short s])ears. 

At the mouth of the river they say the Indians gather for the purpose of trading with 
those from other parts of the country. The current is rapid and the river is shoal for a long 
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distinice. Cud of a viTy sjixxl rjiialily i« found in f!iffH hIod); its bfviik», ami in onlpr to ast-er- 
t-ain thu iiativu ifk'it of giHwl c»iiil I asked my informant if it wa» as ^uod as Mr' c-tial fuuud on 
thB Kowak. and lit- wud tliat tlie Kowak roal was "ro<'ky" ()'. p., slaty), but .that on tin.' rivur 
lUwcrifKMl wjw Very Koft and bliit'k. The Indian naiTie ftir this Htreaiii is Kar-u'yer-nok, and I 
have II') luwitfitriiin in saying that it is the Colvillo of gfoyraphers. 

On Aujfust 8 the rain eotiswl, and etmij aftm-waiils the river began to fall. By next day the 
banks of tlie stream lifeame distinguishable, and siwm the emptying higuons formed niiniaturu 
cast-ades. wliieli tumliled down tlie broken banks and s|daslied noisily into the river. The elouds 
rolled away, the sun eame uut, and the dank, bedraggled foliage seemed to take fresh courago 
under lht> influence of its warming rays. 

With the first appfftntnee of tlie sun I got some observations, and at noon of August !ll tuo't 
the launch out and s(art«d bai'k up thfi river, in order bi gi't a set of observations at thi>p]H<;i 
where our oamp of AugUKt 1 ha<I been drowned out. We found thf river Btill high and the 
current proportionat^'Iy stixmger, but the launch, being unhamjieretl by the skin bout, made 
g<Hni way agaiuiit it. and by nightfall we roachinl a high wind bluff formed by a ridge running 
in from tlie mountainn on the southern side of tlie river. Tins I considered a favorable spot for 
a set of observatioii-s, ixa it is where the river turns in it-s course towai-d the southwest and Hows 
more towani the northward and west. In coming ilown the river the Jade Mountain here tii-st 
comes in sight, and for a hing distance forms a prominent t'cjiture of the landscape. 

Mr. Towuyend wa.s soon busy with the birds, and succeeded in getting several new speci- 
mens for his collection. The weather cleared up cold, and during the night a light snow fell 
in the valley, and when morning dawned the tojts of the mountains were covered with a white 
fleecy mantle which gave to the scene a wintry aepetrt and warned us that the short Arctic 
summer was drawing to a close. 

The njitives inform me that at this time the mountains at the Iiead of the river are entirely 
covered by snow, and tluvt in ten or twelve days ire will liegin to form there. The river is never 
i^ntil'ply fitjzen over, the Htrength of the current always keeping a miiall channel (j])en. Whpii 
the river opens in the spring and the accumulation of ice begins to move toward the sea the 
sight must be tnexpn^ssibly grand. The tremendous pressure tears a.sunder the lianks. ujibeaved 
huge Ijowldera. aiul I have seen plmies where a large mass of ice ha<l left the river bed and 
carved its way with iiTesistible force through a forest of spruce, leveling all ol«tnu'tions and 
leaving in its i>ath the ineffa<;eable evideTice of appalling strengtli: prostrate trees, uprooted 
bushes, aud trpuches in the frozen earth six feet <leep, 

During the afternoon of August 1 1. having complete*! the work of obtaining astronomical 
observations at this point, wo were about starting on our way down stream, when the 
yelling and shouting of the natives at the village juHt below us attrat^ted our att<'iition in that 
direction, and webeheld the Unit^^I States st^iftm-lannch Kxplorfr, with Lieut. (Jeorge M. Stoney 
in command, coming slowly around the bend and stamling over towards Ihe siti- of our late 
cAmp. We were already under way and going down stream; but I sto|iprd the launch and 
a.skiii Lieutenant Stoney if 1 could be of any service U^ him. He retpiestefl me to sloii long 
enough to enable him U> make np his mail inlende<l for the United Stab.<s. wliich ] did. 

While lying alongside the Erptfirer the gauge-glass of onr launcli broke, and the jirompt 
action of Lewis and Marsh alone prevented serltms injury to the l>oiler. Mr. Zane, of the 
K.rpliiii'i; offered me the fa4'ilities of the engineer's department U^ repair the damage; hut 
as we had every fmdlity at hand on the launch, it was not necessary \a.> avail ourselvi*s of his 
kindness further than to accept nn extra gaugtt-glass in case of future iu^cident. 

After s|K<iiding an hour very pIwiMantly together we jMirted company. Lieutenant Stoney's 
parly pnicwnling up stream toward the pla^je which ho hiwi selected for his winter heailquarU^rs, 
while the expedition under my command dropjHid leisurely down stream, stopping at intervals 
to get observations, t^i obtain specimens of the flowers and grasses, which gi-ew in the utmost 
profujtion along tin* shores, or U> climb stmie hill where the character of the country could lie 
best asi-ertained. 

At night we reached a saud-spit in the river a short distance above the Not-mok-to-way-ok 
(river) and cimpiHl. The course of the Kowak is here alxmt northwest, and trends more toward 
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ains, auti it w^is (uu in a U^ttlo au«) pla^'is) wuh lUo \\\\w\ m\\\\\^^ \\\\\\\\s\u \y\\\ \^Ms^\\^ w ^'\ 
natiinil lust or v. 

Afh^r siHMnUu>3: a most oujoxaMo tin\o in oo\u|M»h\ \\\\\\ h\\\'A}\s\ U\'v\\ awA \^\ \\ \\ w \\\\ ■ 
enoanipmiMit, wt* (Kirttsl with nwitnal o\ph^N\ou^ot ^oo«| toollh.n. lU^I \\\s\ \\a\\\ \^s\^> w ^\\\\ »'h 
its wav. 

With tho inmvisin.v: h'n>;:th of lUKht* (ho IrahMltlon hom ll»^hl lo \\,\\ |«M) •• < I • \\\)\\) \\\>\\ !•. ^\ 
and a lov«»r of natm'i^'s ImvuhIos In lost in a«hnh'tHioh mm ho h«»^»"' »»»» *'»»' h«»h Ihhm Hi» m u Im« h 
takos ])laro whon tlio sun ^'ttoN ilown hohdhMhiMuonnliihi'Mnhl lhi>\iilli\ ntu < hi ..|m |i S ti 
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Thou ouo soos tho 1nM*H an« no luUKor MroiMi. Iiul tiliUhl lUil liltn !• innl "hniiih ihllinil 
against the* cnhl ^ruy sky. 

The suunurr had oudod. 

Th<* dosoripliou of Ihn rivpf fnMti Ihin |m»)mI hniwilifiiilv hi'iii mli M >l n|n(n nl iuihili iin>l 
will hanlly hear n')M'lili(»u. Mnlwonn Ihi* ihiih' MMMiilfiln imhI IIm mmmiIIiiimI Mm n'n \m\ 
litth* is sccu hy the Inivi'liT I hi I a lurf umuh r<| m'mmi i^ indlnff I hf mm^Ji h IImI mmImI' n • I Imm * • mh 
try, varii'd in on<' or two \ihii'fti hy hipih I'liiftiv ^vhli h mh Iumim <l \i\ Mm hin\U\\\. n\ Mm >>>ii 
Hnirii; chain of niounlainM. Am Um< ih'IlM \n himii\ imm Mm n i|)iiii)f|M m Mm mmmhImIm 
trond moHf towiird Mm< north and thf mv<'I IovvmmI Mm wit-l t'nuiU^t,^ Mom \nnnUiit m n\\t 
or phiin over whi'h (he riviT hati Mowi'd mi it hnndn d d)lt< m nf dh« ' MoH" 

At a {><nnl <'i;^hf y or on<' hundri'd noh'i' m|m'Im MinH invv nm^i' hI ninniiinni' h,ni \i Mm t» it 
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an<] ou Aui;iist 17 wu ifiu'Iied this place od our downward jonriiey. Mr. Townseiid aiid I 
i-linili.'d ti> tlif top of tlie mountain anil from thU I'oign of vantaj;^ liad an extended view. Far 
«way til I.liP wtifitwjipd the mountains aruund Selawik Lake could he seen, and between us and 
liutliam Inlet we fould make out the delta of the Kowak with its hundreds of channel ways 
and Iagrion«. so close together that it seemed, as vidweil fi-oni our [Kisition, thatonly aslightrise 
i" tile rivor would l>e m-cessary tu chungeihis system of Ulands, lagoons, and streams, intoono 
vqst rthoet of water in shape like an equilateral triangle, having one of its angles at our feet, 
on(> at the lowur ynd of Selawik Lakt), and the remaining one at the north end of Hutham 
Inlet. 

We oKst^rvwl on the summit of this mountain several piles of stones, and upon inquirj" 
li-arned that they were placed there as landmarks hy the natives to serve as guides while trav- 
eling dnring the winter. Huge Imwldors of marble lay along the ridge, and seemed to hav,- 
liurHt their way through the moss which covereii tlie mountain in all other places. 

During the next day we passed the juntition of the Squirrel River with the Kowak. li 
flows in fi-om the northejist. and heyoiid lieing one of the principal feeders of the large river it 
is not believed to he of any s{>ecial importance. A short distance below this place is where 
coal.was first discovered in the first exploration by me. Here the river is confinwl by a series 
of rocky bluffs, and forma what I have designated in former descriptions the first or lower 
rapids. Wo experience*! some difficulty in getting through here, but, having obtained cousid- 
eraltle knowledge of t)io channol by former struggles, we managed to get through without 
injury. 

Tlie coal is intimately mixed with a fine white clay, which renders its use for a,small fur- 
naire almost impotMilile. However, it is my opinion, based on the exi>erience of others, that 
this .seam if worked would prociuce a good quality of coal. 

I saw numerous specimens of extra good bituminous coal, which the Indians claim could 
Iw obtained easily, on some of the small tributaries of the Kowak, but I never succewled. 
although I tried several times, to definitely locate tlie place where such coal could he obtained. 

One of the most remarkabhi, in fact the only remarkable feature of the lower river, is the 
ic« formation in the high black bluffs. The recent heavy rains ha<l eauseil the river to rise 
to an unusual height, and I observed in many places where the erosion of tlio flood h:id eximsed 
vast masses of ice, whicli had escaped my uoti(!e fonnorly. Change is the order iif the day 
here, and it is no uncominon thing to see, soon after a fioo<l or frLKihet in the river, masses of 
earth, up(m which trees thirty to forty feet high have grown, suddenly break away and fall 
with a tremenilons njar into the river, I obtaineii sketches and photograplis of tliese broken 
bluffs, but no picture can ailequately jjortray the feeling of utter desolation which this destruc- 
tive work of tlie ever-rushing river conveys. 

The constant falling away of the soft earth, leaving the solid ice bare in nmny places, has 
given rise to many curious and fantastic formations. 

Uea<ls of men, women, and animals can be readily discovered, and if tlm euthnsiastio 
tourist who sees in tlie pictured rix^ks of Lake SuiKirior so much that is wonderful could gaze 
niM>n thtffle icy cliffs, his emotion would bo iuoxpressible. 

For miles along the river in this portion of its course these icy cliffs apix'ar and disappear 
at regular intervals, so that it is ((bscrvcd that they recur in Irends that are parallel with each 
other, which would seem to indicate that its existence is not due U> deposits of ice by the river, 
else it would be in all of tlie liends. but that its presence is due to some other cause. If a 
straight line is drawn through the center of one of these ice-cliffs, and through the ENE. 
and WSW. jMiints of the com[)aHs. it will not only t^uich all of the cliffs, but if extended to 
till! si-a will touch the coast at a jioint very near Elephant P<»int. un Escholtii Bay. where, it is 
well known, a jiecnliar ice formation iu the bluffs has l)een observed and commented ujmju 
hy numerous scientitic men. 

Climbing to the top of one of these ice-cHffs. Mr. Townsend and I pushed our way through 
the dense thickets of willow and luxuriant growth of grass into the int^>rior for a1>ont one mile, 
where we fuund u shallow lake aboat a mite in diameter, which I have no doubt ha<l its origin 
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in the mass of ico over which we li»(l been traveling. It is almost inconceivable how such a 
rank vegetation can be sustained under such conditions. If we stood in one place any length 
of time the spongy moss became siiturated, and soon a pool of dark-colore<l wat^jr made our 
position untenable. 

Besides the moss, berries, and stunted willows, clust(»rs of spruce trees, some measuring 
six and eight inches in diameter, have taken njot an<l grown in the thin strat^i of soil over- 
lying the ice. To investigate this subject thoroughly would reijuire more time than I have at 
my command, but from the sui)erficial investigation of this peculiar formation I am inclineil 
to l)elieve that here are the remains of what was a moving, rushing river, lying frozen and still 
under the dank moss and bhick earth of the Arctic tundra. 

On the afternoon of August 21 the expedition reacluHl the Indian settlement where we had 
left a ca(jhe of i)rovisions, boiit sails, &c., in coming uj), and we cami)ed on a sand beach oppo- 
site. We found our effects Inwl been well taken care of during our absence by the two old 
women who live here. During the recent freshet in the river they Inwl been compelled to 
carry the coal whicli we had left on the shore far up the steep bank, and I c(mld hardly believe 
that the feat had Iwen accomplished unaided by the d(»cre])it-looking old women; but ui>on 
imjuiry I learned that such Wiis really the case. 

Apropos of this instance, illustrating the strength of the Innuit women, another case came 
under my observation which I consider worth relating. When about to abandon the launch 
in the summer of 1SS4, I wished to obtain a stone large enough to serve as an anchor, and as 
none was available on the si)ot, a woman volunteered to go some distance uj) a small tributary 
of the river and bring one down to us in her l)oat. When she returned witli the stone, and I 
note<l its size, I was truly astonished. It recpiired two of my pai*ty, who were both remarkably 
strong men, to lift the st<jne from the boat. It could not have weighed less than eight hundrcnl 
pounds, and how the woman got it into her frail bark canoe without assistance is more than I 
can understand. Tah-tah-rok, to whom I went for an explanation of the method pursued, told 
me that she had first fille<l her boat with small branches of sjn'uce, and then, choosing a part 
of the bank where the l>oat*s rail would be on a level with the ground, had rolled the stone 
over on to the pliant boughs, and so avoided lifting it at all. Afterwards the spruce branches 
were removed sepai^ately and the stone allowed to gradually sink to its ])roi)er i)osition in the 
l:)ottom of the boat. The fact that a body weighs less wIkmi subnn^rged is as familiar to these 
untutored children of nature as to the most beamed i)rof(\ssor of natural philosophy. 

So much luis been writtoTi of these peoph^ which gives the impression that they are slug- 
gish in disposition and intellectually inferior that I feel a natural hesitancy in advancing 
opinions (formed, it is true, by a sh<n*t experiencii) which would s(»em to refute the tales of 
their stupidity. The fact remains, however, that in all my d(»alings with the natives of this 
region, embracing those from Cape Princi^ of Wales to Point Ho[)e, and including the Noatak, 
Kowak, and Selawik tribes, I hav(^ never yet seen a more nafurally intelligent set of men. 
They seem remarkably (piick to adapt tln^mselves to the wants and habits of civilized men; 
and if progress is the result of intelligence there seems to be no good reason why certain civil- 
izing instruction should not be given them in order that their condition might be improved 
and the hard stniggle for (»xist(Mice roblunl of some of its terrors. 

As a general rule (I might almost call it an universal one*)* the natives are honest, good- 
natured, and always hospitable, and if at tim(»s th(»y prove mendacious, it would seem charita- 
ble tc^ l)elieve that this d(»ilection from the moral co<le is caused by a desire to make it pleas^int 
for the traveler temiH)rarily mad(> their guest. What these ])eoi)le need, however, is a little 
instruction on tln^ benefits of habits of cl(»anliness. At j)res(*nt some of their cust^^ms are dis- 
gusting beyond description; but th(»y unt easily in<luced to change their habits of life when it 
is known that they are th<} sourct^ of annoyance to the white man. During the time I was 
absent from the launch I was necessarily thrown in very close contm^t with the Indians, and I 
found it only necessary to mention any of their habits as iKMug objectionable to have it imme- 
diately dropped. It was my custom, in order to avoid the vermin (with which they are liber- 
ally supplied), to take a bath every night and make a complete change in my underclothing. 
H. Ex, 153 7 
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The niiliv<ts iioti(<Ml thiK, uiul <*xi)ress(.'<l surpriso tluit after beiug wet all day I should delib- 
erately ^o into tln^ cold water iiiKiead of ^(*ttin^ thoroughly warm and dry before going to 
Hle«»i>. Hilt when Tah-tah-rok explaine<l to them my n^ivsons they immediately liegan to imi- 
tat<? my i>ra(^ti(e, and th(? (rhange in th(;ir ai)iM?arance wjis truly most astonishing as w^\l as 
gratifying during the shoi*t time we were together. 

When I first saw Tah-tah-rok, in the summer of 1HH4, he Wiisa go<Ml specimen of the aver- 
age Fistjuimaux hunt(»r, but in eontmrt with white men he rapidly imiiroved, and when we 
part<*d a more respectable or cleaner looking man couhl not be select(*d from an ordinary crowd 
of intelligent wc^rkingmtai in any city of the United States. A javsent of a half-dozen towels 
and a bar of soap stummed to pleiisc* him more than anything else I gave him. 

Just opposite our camping phurc? a small stream runs into the Kowak from the south, and 
from the high banks of the river W(j could see it was the outlet of several small lakes some 
threi* or four miles inlan<L Mr. Towns(*nd and 1 took our guns and, getting into our small 
bin'h-bark canoes, struck out for th(»se lakes to hunt for ducks, which the old women assured 
us were abundant in that direction. We IumI b(*come (juite exj)ert in handling the rather 
•• ticklish" canoes })y this time, and we soon covered tluMlistance between the river and the 
lakes. Here we found al)undant sj)ort, and after securing a dozen delicious little wi<lgeons 
and leal we start e<l on our way back to <*amp. Half way down the narrow stream which led 
to the river we suddenly came upon a Hock of ge(»s(\ and as they got up wc^ tired into them. 
One or two were killed at the first shot and the flock Hew off at right angles to our course. I 
incautiously fired again, this time? " brojwlsidct on," and in a moment found myself struggling 
in the wat(M* with my }>oat uj)S(^t and game scatterc^d over the surface of the stream in the 
wild(»st ( onfusion. With Mr. Townsc^nd's help, howeviT, I W{is enabh*d to extricate myself 
from my unplejtsant position with no injury excei)t a rather cohl ducking. 

The incident is r(»latiHl to illustratt^ the* charactia* of the small *'on(» man " canoes which, 
lire in common use on the Kowak. No mon^ gracH^ful thing in the way of water craft can pos- 
sibly be imagined than thesis canoes. Tln^y are from c^ight to t(Mi feet long, and from twelve 
to fifteen inches wi<le on tin* water line. The stem and st(»rn pi(»c(»s are long, an<l so fashioned 
MS to form, with tlni rail, a graceful curve, giving to the whole a finish which Avould delight 
the eye of the most exacting canoeist. Tin* thin birch bark is fa.st(»n(Ml to the frame by means 
of strips of willow bark in thi^ most ing(»nious manner, and the seams arc^ made tight by rub- 
bing them with m<'lte«l spruce gum. On the Iowit river these cano(»s an* never nnide, and but 
seldom si'en, as bin'h bark is not to be o})tained, and the natives use the common ky^K'k or 
seal-skin c.'Ukm*. common along tin* sea-coiust. 

The river at this point is exceedingly tortuous and altogether uninteresting. Its course 
is thrnngh the low tundra lands, wlii<'li are bare of tn»(»s except on the imnu'diate river bank, 
and as the nmnth of the river is approa<*li(*d ev(*n these disappear and only rank grass and 
stunted willuws appear. On the morning of August 'i'i, afti*rg(»tting astronomical observations 
as usual, we bade gond-byi» to our Indian friends of the village* (»j>posite and steamed away down 
si ream. 

{hiring the dav we observe<l nianv hair seal in the rivei-, and 1 am inclined to believe* thev 
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come np stream tn avoid their enemy, the nai'whah*, which fre(|uent the Avaters of Kotzelme 
Sonnd. .\t r» n'cjnck we passed out from the Kowak by its westernmost mouth, and our eyes, 
grown tired of the mon<»tonous shores, wereglachlened by the sight of the crisp. sj)arkling waves 
of Mothani Inlet. 

A brisk easterly wiml was blowing and 1 made haste to reach the j)rott»ction which asand- 
spit l>ing at the entrance to Selawik Lake afforded, ami there we camj>ed for the night. Tin* 
w ind rapidly increased and shifted to the south(*ast. so that a heavy sea soon b«*gan running in 
the lake and inlet. The surf beat heavily on the other side of oui' protecting sand-spit, but 
within onr little basin the water was undisturbetl. 

A party of natives on their way t<» their winter homes on the Selawik Hiver encamped 
near onr camp, and fnun them I learned that all of the Indians ha<l de.sertiMl the rendezvous at 
I lot ham Inlet and wen* now on their way home; Mr. McLenegan had returned from his 
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exploration of the Noatak, and tliat the Corwin had been seen oil* Cape Dlossom a few days 
before, on her way nortli, and had left word she would return by September 1. 

Of our subseijuent opt^rations tlua-e is little of interest to relate. We stopped at this place 
long enough to get a set of ()l>servations. Having got the lauiK^h in sailing trim again, we pro- 
ceeded leisurely down the inlet, sounding along the shores and exanii)iing the difTerent entrances 
to the Kowak, of which we noted fifteen, an<l on August *^4 we reached a sand-s]>it twelve 
miles from the entrance to Hotham Inlet, uj)on which Lieutenant Stoney had i)laced his supplies, 
and there found the K,vpl(n'ei\ which had r(*turn(?d from \v\) the river for another load, with 
Lieutenant Stoney in command. Here also was Mr. McLc^negan, who had been anxiously 
awaiting the Corwin, and came this far to meet me on my way down the inlet. About one 
hundred and seventy-tive Indians belonging to the Kowak and Selawik River region had 
encamped on the spit on tliiMr way home from the rendezvous. The howling of some fifty or 
seventy-tive impati<*nt dogs ma<l<» night hideous; but the many tires along the beach, the 
huge boats turned over so as to form tents, and tlu^ crowds of Indians around the tires, formed 
a scene at once ])ictures(|ue and novel. 

Finally, on August '^T), we partiul company with Lieutenant Stoney 's party, after tr.anr- 
ferring to him several snuili articl(»s of outfit which would l)e of service to him, and our expe- 
dition now turned toward Hotham Inlet and Kotzebue Sound. We arrived safely at the ren- 
dezvous and took up our old ([uarters in the little lagoon called by me Refuge Lagoon, and, 
in commemoration of the meeting of McLenegan's and my i)arty, we called the camj) Reunion. 

A f<nv natives yet remained at the nmilezvous, and Wi»re soon on hand to welcome us. 
One old fellow no doubt had l)een a close ol)server of the white men, for he brought with him 
and comi)lacently olVeriMl for our delectation a copy of Hari)er's Weekly some twenty years 
old, with the rerpiest that after reading it we woTild return it. Some one had given this old 
fellow a high silk hat, an<l the solicitude with which he stowed it away under the covering of 
his boat im the slightest a[)j)t»arance of a shower was truly amusing. 

Wliile here we had an opi)ortunity of witnessing a most singular performance, much 
resembling a si)iritualistic seance. The wife of one of the natives, a blear-eyed old hag sixty 
or sixty-five years old, was ol)served to drop suddenly on the ground, and when we ran up to 
ascertain the cause she was to all aj)[H»arances in a dejwl faint. H(»r lips were blue and teeth 
set hard together, while her labored breathing ])ro<luced a light froth u])on lu»r lips. The eyes 
were clos(*d, l)ut when I o[)en(Ml them the pujnls were much contracted, and the whole appear- 
ance of the <jye wjus ex[)ressionless. Her liusban<l immediately ran to her, and passing a stout 
deer-skin thong or sf rap around her head, secured it to the (»nd of a stout staff about six feet in 
length. He then sat doAvn near the woman's ht^ad, and lu-ought the stafl* across his thighs in 
such a way Jis to make it a lever of the first class. Then he l>*-gan in a chanting sort of tone 
to speak to some spirit of the dead and to ask questions concerning his prol)able success during 
the approaching hunting season. When a question was to be answered, he paused and tried 
to lift the head of the wonnm from the ground. If he succeeded in «'K-complishing this feat, 
the answer was construed to be vc.v, an<l if not, the contrarv was to be underst(H)d as the answti. 
This performance Wi»nt on for some time, an<l such was the foi'ce used by the man to lift the 
poor creature's head that at times 1 feared her neck would be l)roken. 

During thti seance, if we may so call it, the man had his rifle and hunting-knife brought 
and [>Iaced near })y, for tlu» pur[>ose of juscertaining their good or bad qualities. When all 
had been aske<l and answercHl, the thong was removed from the woman's head, and, with a few 
l)asses (exactly similar to those* commonly used by min<l readers, the woman was restored to 
consciousness. For a while she seemed daze<l and unstc»atly, but soon commenced to narrate 
what she had seen whih^ in tin* trance. She clainu'd to have bt^en far away in the deer country, 
and to have s(»en relatives and fi*ien<ls of those pres<»nt, wlio listentul with rai>t attention, and 
with the api)earanc(» of perfect confidence in her veracity, to the messages and news which she 
brought to them. 

Witliout attempting to explain this curious exhibition of second sight, I leave it for 
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others to ar^uo, simply stating, by way of t<?stimony, that to me the woman seemed sincere, as 
slie was most certainly unconscious during the greater portion, if not all, of the seance. 

On the '^ntli of August the Conrin wsis rei)orted off Cape Blossom, and we immediately 
broke camj) an<l steamed out U> join lier. 

TIio sea wjis sm<M>th, and we crossed the bar safely and rejK-hed Cape Blossom about noon; 
but the Conriu had not stopped, and we were compelled to cani]> again and await her return, 
which I contid(jntly liopcid would 1x3 next day. She IumI doubtless run in, and seeing nothin*^ 
of us had ])rcK;eeded to Chamisso Island for a harbor dui'ing the night. 

This supi)osition proved correct, for next morning at Vt/M) sin? was observed steaming in 
toward Cape Blossom from the south, and at S.']() w(» broke our last camp, and the sea Ijeing 
smooth we soon w(^r(? all safely on bofird of the Coririn once more. I imme<liately made a 
short report of my explorations to Captain Healy; and so ended the second expediti(m for the 
exj)loration of the Kowak River, conducted under the direction of the Revenue Marine Service. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN C. CANTWELL, 
Third Lieutenant, Revenue Marine^ 

In charge of expeiUiion, 
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L^]TTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



U. S. Revenue Steamer Rush, 
*SV/// Francisco, ('(tl., December :\], ISSf). 
Sir: In olxMlienoo to your (ml<T dated July 1, ISsr), dinM-iin^ me to explore llu» Noiitiik 
River, Alaska, I have tlu* honor to suhmit tlu» following report. 

In the pn*p;irat*on of this work I have lal)ored under many disadvantages, having heen on 
a<*tivc* duty during the gn^ater portion of the time, and without any faeiliti(\s for doing tlu^ 
work properly. lu view of the hurrie<l manner with whieh the work Wiis prepan»d, having 
JK^en ordered to sea before its final completion, 1 trust that, due consideration will he shown. I 
have only to express my sincere thanks for kind assist^ance in the work of revision. 
Trusting that the results of the expedition will me^t your appr(;val, 
I nnnain, veiy respectfully, your ol)e<lient servant, 

S. B. McLENEGAN, 
Seco)i<l Assfst<iNt Kiujineer, U. S, B, M. 
Capt. M. A. Heai.v, 

(U}minun(iin(j lie renne Steamer Corfrin, San Francisco, Cal, 
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HISTORIC A I.. 



Concennng a ro^on so unknown to tlio world Jis the interior of Arctic Alfiska, there is little 
to say from a historical point of view. Inasmuch as tlu^ liistory of any region dates from the 
earliest exploration of th<» same, that of Nortliern Alaska may be said to be in its infancy. All 
that portion of tlu^ Territory lying north of tlu^ Arctic circl<\ comprising, in nmnd numbers, 
about one hundrcMl and twiMity-tive thousand scpiare mih's, hsis been a vast geographical blank, 
the maps of wliich region are relieved only !)y vague lines representing tlie sui)posed rivers of 
the country. 

The few writers wlio revcjrt to the subj(»ct generally remain silent concerning it, or at most 
offer only a few conjectures regarding its ]>robabl(» natnr<^ and (^xtc^nt. 

Petrotf, whose exhaustive rej)ort on the ^'Popuhition and R(ssources of Alfiska'' is our 
latest authority, dismiss(\s the subject in a f<?w woi*<ls, and, sjtve bare nu^ntion of th<» fact that 
the Kowak and Noatak Rivers were known to exist, he says nothing on the subject. 

The earliest (exploration in Northwestern Alaska of wliicli we have any record dates from 
the year 1815; at that time Li(^utenant Kotzebue, of tlu* Russian navy, j)enetratKMl \\m Bering 
Straits, and (»xidored the sound whicdi b(»ars his name, togc^ther with all the coast n^gion as 
far as Capo Lisburne. After his time we luive no furth(»r record until th(^ voyage* of Captain 
Beechey, R. N., who explored tli(^ (Mitire Arctic coast in the year 1S25. The surv(»ys and charts 
made by this oflficer were very comph^to and remain leading authorities at the pr(\sent day. 
Petroff is unaccountably silent regarding the work of tliis famous navigator, fis well as others 
prominently identified with the ccmntry, and apparently favors the work of his own crountry- 
men only. 

Although Beechey exjdored and named Hotham Iidet, it does not appear that lu^ discovered 
either of the large rivers tlowing into it; at lejust, he makers no nuMition of the fact in his report. 
Since the time of these early explorei's the region has been visited by many adventurous 
whalemen and otluTs, an<l the entire* coast, as far as tlie mouth of the Mack(»nzie River, is 
known to many of them. No j)ortion of that inhospitabh* coast is so little known as Kotzebue 
Sound; the vast shoals which mark that body of water, together with th(» lack of <M)mmercial 
incentive, has turni^d the tide* of <'nter])rise in another direc^tion and comparatively few whale- 
men are accpiainted with the region. 

The first attempt to exjdore the int(»rior of that country dates from the year 1SH:{. During 
th<» summer of that year Li(»ut. O. M. Stonc^v, U. S. N., then on board the (U}nritK on special 
duty from the Navy Department, was dispatched to the h(\id of Hotham Inlet in a boat 
manntul from the cutter. After an absence of ten days he retunn^d with th(» information th fit 
a large river, known as the Kowak, was discharg(»d into the* head of tlu^ estuary. 

Although the existence of this river was un<loubt(*dly known before Ston(\y's visit, there is 
no record of any attem])t at exj)loration ])revinusto his own, and th<» information he furnisluHl 
conctM'uing the ])robabl<» (»xtent of the river w;is thc^ first authentic account ever giv<'n. 

In the following year an expedition under the command of Lieut. J. C. C.antwell, and to 

which the writ<T was attncluMl, wjis dispatched from the rv>/vr?// t^ exi)lore the same river. 

After an absence of six weeks th(» j)arty return<»d, having penetratcMl the region about three 

hundred miles. Lieutenant Stoney also explored the river the same distance. The accounts 

H. Ex. 153 8 ^^ 
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fiiriiiHlu*rI by ilicsif cxixMlitions coiu'i'miii^ tli*' ;<«*o^raj>liy ainl to]M>^rapIiy of tli<M-(>iiiitry were 
tliH first <?v«?r ;^iv<'ji, and with thcsi* pxjufdition.s was inaii^iiratt'd iiKiPo ♦•xtended work ii) the 
followin;^ y«-ar. 

Th«*n' was a)ioth«*r river, how<*ver, known in \\u* native ton^u<* as the Noatak, disrliarging 
into th(^ estuary about thirty niih'S north of the Kowak, and which s<»('nifHl to have <*sea]MMl 
notief*. Altlioii^li this riv<*r is figured va;^ncly uj>on th<? latest maps of Ahiska, it was known 
only friini native a<Tounts, for tlicn* is no record of its ever having Ix^en visited !)y whitc^nien. 

Thf tnuh^rs of \\ui Vuki>n River, whosf* knowh'd^e of th(^ <<;untry entitles them to l>i*lief. 
informed the writer that they knf*w nothing concerning it. Indians in their emph)y. however, 
luwl traded with a trilie living on a northern river, which, they asserted], might have been the 
Noiitak, hut asi(h? from tliis statement nothing could }>e learned concerning it. 

Thesi* facts are stated to indicate how utterly blank was that vast regi<m even to those best 
informed n,M>n the suliject, and may convey a slight idea of thedouhtsand anxieties attending 
the work of exploration. 

(iKOdRAPIilCAL, 

Before (entering upon a detailed description of th(» Nojitak River and the territory through 
which it flows, it is thought that a !>rief n^vif»w of the geographicjil and to])ographical features 
of the country would afford a clearer insight into th<^ siibject. 

As we appr<»ach Kotzebue Sound from the (lin»ction of the B(»ring Straits, a hmglineof 
<lark mountains gradually rises on th(^ east<»rn horizon and seemingly extends to th(» very shorc^s 
of the sea. A cl<»ser approach, however, reveals the fact that th(\v an* some distance inlan<l 
an<l are separated from the sea by a plain three or four miles in wi<lth. 

On the charts of the region tlu'st* well-known landmarksare known as the Mulgi'ave Hills, 
and through which the Noiitak Hows immediately before discharging into the estuary. OptMi- 
ing inland from Kotzi'bu'» Sound an<l connected by a neck about three miles in width is a body 
of water known as Ilotham lnh»t, into which tin* Kowak and Noatak Rivers are discharged. 
Kor the most part the <»stuary is extrem<»Iy shallow, a feature due to thc^ vast quantities of 
alluvial nuitter di'posited thi're by tln^ rivers. 

As already stated, th<' region immediately abovt^ the mouth of the Noatak is mountainous, 
a feature shared by no other river in Northern Ahiska. Before (»nt(»ring the inlet the riv<*r 
divides in a V-shaped di»Ita, the arms of which are about t»(|ual in volume. Uniting above, 
the Noatak almost immediatt»ly enters tin* highlands of the coast range; after passing througii 
it trends in a northerly <lirection and (inters a flat section of territory, throughout which it is 
divided into a maze of cluninels. The basin is bounded on (»ither side by parallel ranges of 
hills, about ten miles distant, which, as w<' pn)ce(»d, Ixm'ouh* higher, gradually assuming the 
shap«' and size of mountains. This section of th<» river is about one hundred miles in length, 
and is cluinicterized throughout by shallow wati»r and a rapid current. A slight growth of 
timber, i'onsisting chiefly of spruce and cottonwood, is found along the immediate banks of 
the river. 

As wi» a])proach the head of this section the mountains rapidly converge toward the river, 
and event uallv confine it to a channt*! of ordinarv dimensions. Tin* Noiitak now (liters tin* 
thini section of its length, namely, tin* mountain distri<*t. After j)assing through th(*(irand 
(*afions. which mark the entrance, the ranges again diverg**, forming a lM»autiful valley from 
thri'c to livi' miles in width. The ranges on t»ither side are not continuous, but are broken 
in places ph'Msantly divi»rsifving- the scenery. They havi», in general, an i*ast(*rly trend, an<l 
follow the river f«ir about out* liundnMl miles. 

The fourth. (»r upper section, compris<»s that ])art of tin* riv<»r lying on the table-lands of 
the interior, and excei^ls in length that of all the lower s<»ctionj:< combined. As may be injerred 
from tin' nami', this ri»gion c«»nsists of an elevati'd platt»au, rolling (UM'JUsionally into hills and 
then stretching away into vast tracts of moorland. 

The riv«»r is fe<| In^re by a number of lak<'s, none of which, however, are largo or inijKir- 
tant. Then* is no timlx^r of any description in the region, and the flora is limited to the hardier 
varieties of [dant life. 
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It would be difficult to pictiu'e graphically that inhospitable country, a land that is drenched 
with the rains of suninH?r and buried in the snows of winter. Near the lieadquarters the river 
divides into a number of brauclu»s, each of which has its source in a small lake. 

Owing to the peculiar natujn/ of the country the river is subject to siulden and gi-eat 
changes in volume. Fh)ods are of common occurrence; the immense^ rainfall of the summer 
frequently causes the river to overflow its banks and inundate the surrounding coimtry. 

The Noatak is not navigable for other than native canoes; the many rapids, combined with 
the shallow water and rapid cuiTent, render*^ navigation with larger boats (juite out of the 
question. 

In regard to the possibility of a portage from the headwaters of the Noatak to those of the 
Colville Rivei , careful inquiry among the natives failed to elicit any information concerning 
it. Indet^d, if such does exist, it is probably too long and difficult to acccmiplish under ordinary 
circumstances. It is almost impossible to travel over the tundra lands during the summer sea- 
son, but it is quite possible that the same could })e easily accomplislied diu'ing tlie winter by 
sledging. 

The portage fi'om the headwaters of the Noatak to those of the Kowak, natives assert, 
can be made in one day, a fact of niiich geogra])liical interest. It would appear from this 
that the rivers are ])arallel and drain adjoining valleys. There are, howt^ver. no features in 
common between the rivers, or between the valleys draincnl by them — a fact which, considering 
their proximity, is very remarkable. One of the most interesting facts develoi)ed by a com- 
parison is the distribution of timber. Along the waters of the Kowak, s])nice, t*he predomi- 
nating variety, is very abundant, and frequently attains a diameter of two fe<'t. On th<» 
Noatak, however, it is quite the revei'se, and the timber belt is confined to a very limittHl por- 
tion of the valley. The cause of this marked difference is i)ossibly owing to the elevated 
nature of the latter region, and possibly also to some p(M*uliarity in the soil. 

It is to be hoped that the work of ex])loration may (Contribute somewhat to our knowledge 
of Northern Alaska, and tliat some of its problems have been satisfactorily solved. 

NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

On the morning of July '3, 1885, the United States rev<Miue steamer (U)rwiu came to anchor 
off Hotham Inlet, and orders detailing me to explore the No'ltak River were received from the 
commanding officer. 

In anticipation of that event, all preparatiims had been ])reviously made: the canoe, stores, 
instruments, and general outfit, necessarily limited, were brought on deck in readiness for 
immediate departure. The canoe, or three-hatch bidarka, such as is used by the natives of the 
Aleutian Islands, was procured at (.)unalaska. It was twenty-seven feet in length and of about 
two feet beam; the top portion was, with the excei)ticm of the three circular h.atches, entirely 
closed. 

Soon after our arrival at Hotham Inlet a number of natives boarded the (Utnriu^ and, 
with the hope of obtaining further information in regard to the nature of the river, some* of 
the princi])al men were assembled in the pilot-house of the steamer. Although many of their 
number had traveled upon the Noatak, it was excee<lingly difficult to obtain any definite infor- 
mation concerning it. The river was declared to be very swift, shallow, and diflicult to navi- 
gate, and that it would be impossible to do so in the bidarka. 

Unfortunately, the services of an interpreter could not b(» obtained, although my own 
slight knowl(Mlge of the language was sufficient for all ])ractical purposes. I was thus forced 
to abandon my original intention of employing natives only, and having been grante<l tlu* 
])rivil<*gt» of selecting a man from the cr(»w, I named Seaman Nelson, who volunteered for the 
duty, to accompany me. 

The s(»rvices of a native guide could not be obtained, and, although the undeHaking was 
a desj)erate venture, I determined to go witlumt native assistance of any kind, and felt that we 
must depend wholly ui)on ourselv(\s for the* su(*cess of the undertaking. 

At 10.:K) a. m. tin* cutter was lowered, and our outfit was passed into it. After seeing 
H. Ex. 153 11 
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oviTytliinR in roafliness, I t'mk Iwivi- of tlie itaplutii itn'l ofBwni. and. awompanied by Pil<it 
l}irttn\aK» nufJ SnrKi^'ii Yfiiiiinn, stArt«tl for the nativ(> rendeKvons at Holhaiii Inlet. Up<^n 
nrriral tliert? we joiiii-d IjiciiU-iiuiit tVintwrll's parly, which hiul prwcle'l ns iu the morniog: 
but. having notltinK t^i detain uh. wh dett^nnitied Ni ntart. Utr tlie river without delay. The 
moiiioiit of 'ptir fliiiil parting had now como, and, under the mrcumstance, knowing nothing of 
ihfl dangers iM-fon' iix, it watt not u pleanant ono. With the npiwAranct' of (-het'rftilness. how- 
ever, we Ifwlo them fun-well, and rt.'«i>lut<^ly Inrntxl the eaiioe towarris tlie north. 

The wene which prewentt^i itself on that, beuutifiil afternoon was one to be remembered. 
On th« opijoditv .Hhori! of the inlet, directly ahead of lis, lay the dark and grim-looking '" Hills;'' 
on our right lumd.«treti'hiMgawfty towani the south and failing in the distance. lay the unruf- 
fled waters of Hotham Inlet, while on our left, where the sea and sky seemed to meet, lay the 
ecpially ciilni watt-rs of the Arctic Octian. 

After following the shore-line for about three miles. I determined to land on the head- 
land which inark!< the entraiiri- to tlm inlet and obtain tarings of the mouth of the Noatak. 
AiM'onling to Ihe view presented the river entei's the estuary through two large branches of 
aliout rtpiul size, and after taking the bearing of the outlet on the extreme right, we resumed 
our |>aiidlett. hoping to gain Ihe entrance before nightfall. 

In its {tasNage acnMK the inlet the rivor channel is well defined, and frequent soundings 
develoiM'd from two t.o three fathoniH of water the entire distance. On either side, however, 
it wax very shallow, and at a low Htage nf water the sand-bars are frequently expf)se«i. At 
this place the ejttuary i« alxnit five miles in width, and as we ueared the entrance to the river, 
long sand-8|)itH, coven-il with the debris of the spring freshets, extended fully a mile on either 
jtide of the channel. 

The shore on Uith «idi*H in very low and marshy, and during extreme high water the 
entire ilelta is snlimerged. A si'attenii grtiwth of Arctic willows, extending to the water's 
itlgH, and an m-casioiial sprnce wen- the only visible suggestions of timl>er, 

Al>otlt four miles alxive tlie mouth thu hanks biLK.'ame somewhat higher and Uie timber 
mori* jilentiful, although the latter was of a very stunted gi-owlh. 

The day was now far siient. and we were r<inimeiicing to feel the fatigue attendant upon 
our new duties, At '■> p. ni. We halted for the night, and pitched our tent upon the bank of the 
river. Hen» we werti greeted effusively by our old friends, the moHrjuitoes, that swarmed 
around in pi-oiHgious numliers, and the warmth of their greeting was such as to iletract con- 
siderably from our IwHlily comfort. Fonner exi)<>rience, however. lia<l taught me how to deal 
with them, so that we unlTered lint little fnjiu their att^-wiks. 

Thus tin; first day of the journey passed, and, encouraged by the prospect, we awaited the 
coming dawn Ut plunge r]epj)Gr into the wilderness and unearth, if jiossible, some of the secrets 
which nature ha*! gimriler] so well. 

The nwult of our exertions was not felt until the next morning, when our stiffened limbs, 
iiiia<-cnstomeii t<> the wiirk. were brought ftainfully into notice. The tabor of breaking camp 
and preparing for the day's journey was sufficient to relax onr muscles, and we were soon 
vigorously at work with <nir pa4ldles. 

As we lulvanceil the Itanks became much higher and were quite thickly timbered with 
Mju'uce, Aft^'r gaining the head of the delta, the Noatak is broad and stately, and has from 
three to five falhonis of water throughout Ihe channel. There is no current of any importance 
in this jHirt'ion nf the river, and in consequence our pnigress was quite rapid. 

For thi' first eight miles < if its length the Noiitak hits a northerly trend. The surrounding 
country gradually rises and finally breaks into the ruggwl coast mountains. About nfxm we 
gnlne<l ft point where the river turns abniptly U> the sisnthwest, and I landixl u}Kin a largo 
island to obhiiu a meridian altitude. One of the most remarkable features of the scene is the 
two isolated mountains olT the right bank of the river, the bases of which are atiout three 
miles distjint. The (x^ruliar lis-ation <if thes^- jieuks. their lofty summits and precipitous sides, 
form one of the most interesting sights in the regiun. 

After obtaining an altitude and halting suflicieiitly long to Imil cofTee, we resumed our 
journey. We now entei-ed the fixithills of the range, and having no opimsijig current, made 
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very rapid headway. About four miles above our lialting place the river again turned to the 
north and was divided by an island into what appeared to be three channels. Having selected 
the one on the extreme right and ascended it fully a mile, we found to our chagrin that it was 
merely a " blind," and were obliged to retrac^e our course to the main river again. The stream 
on the left is the main channel, the others being navigable at high wat^n- only. Having righted 
oui'solves, we continued without further lulventure during the day. 

The banks of the stream now became quite preciintous, and in sev(»ral i)hK*es rocky cliffs 
from fifty to a hundred feet in height rose from the water s edge. The river also became very 
much narrower, but steailily retained the depth of three fathoms. A strong lu^adwind ren- 
dered our progress somewhat slow, and we unfortunately shii)ped a ([uantity of water in one 
of the hatc*hes, which, aside from the physical discomfort it caused us, to a great ext(»nt dam- 
aged the provisions. 

As we were no longer within the i>ale of civilization aiid had no means of appropriately 
observing the " glorious Fourth," we resumed our journey early on that day. The scenery of 
the mountains, however, wjis of such a nature ius to arouse our enthusiasm, and we pushed rap- 
idly iihead, eager to see that which the next turn in the river might reveal. 

A short distance above our camj) we pjussed between two very high rocky cliffs, that on 
the starboard l>eing marked by a very peculiar i)innacle-shaped rock, towering high above its 
fellows. Soundings in this i)ortion of the river revealed from sc^ven to eight fathoms of water, 
which depth, however, was not of long continuance. At this \H)hit the Noiitak jKisses through 
the coast range and for several miles i)ursues a very tortuous course. Having a strong breeze 
in (mr favor, we made sail, which afforded us an opportunity to rest our weary arms. 

The most remarkable feature of the coast mcmntains is the numercms isolated jx^aks, men- 
tion of which has alrea<ly been made. Lat43 in the afternoon we piissed through the foothills 
on the opposite side of the range. The banks became lower and somewhat mai*shy, and all 
traces of timber were lost. The river now Jissumed a new and unpleasant feature, namely, a 
very marked current, which, as we pi'oceeded, l>ecame so swift as to render our jirogn^ss slow 
and laborious. 

Masses of Arctic willows were foimd on either })ank, and every feature of the landscape 
told us plainly of the difficulties which we must soon encounter. The favoring breeze of the 
past few days showed us that our work might be considerably lessened by enlarging our sail, 
so I determined to make one, l)efore proceeding farther, suflliciently large to meet the n^iuire- 
ments. 

In a few houi*s' time we were again reixdy to ])r<jc(!e<l. We ha<l not gone more than a mile 
befiu'e we gained a point where the current became very strong and all etforts to stem it were 
of no avail. The river now widened into a stretim of twice its ordinary breadth, slotted with 
islands, and covering a vjist iract of flats. 

Thus far our tra(^king line had not Iwen called into requisition, but it wius now manif(\stly 
impossible to proceed without it. The numenms })ars and shoals in tlu* river, together with 
the strong current, rendered our lalx)r exceedingly arduous, and we were freciuently obliged 
to jump overboard to avoid being swept over the shoals. After contending with these dilli- 
culties for a few hours both of us became thoroughly wet and fatigued, the former condition 
at this stage of the journey being a new exj)erience. although subseipiently it became an every- 
day occurrence. During the morning I shot a tine pair of ge<*se, which was an acceptable 
acquisition to our larder, for a stea<ly diet of slaj)-jacks and Inu-on luid cause<l the inner man 
to clamor for a change. 

On the following day the surrounding country gave us no reason to hope for a better con- 
dition of affairs. The banks were very low, and the river ]>resented a perftvt maze? of chan- 
nels, none of which were well d(»fined or appar(»ntly (»f a permanent charactiM*. 11 w.ms imi)os- 
sible to struggle against the strong current with the paddles, and the tracking line wius con- 
stantly in use. Most of the channels were small and insignificant, many of them not having 
sufficient water to float the bidarka. At this time thii river was at a very high sljige. Liiter, 
however, many of these channels l>ecome dry and the No"itak is confined to a more definit<^ IkhI. 

The heavy rain which had commenced with the dawn coutiuued throughout the day; in 
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addition to the many times we Inul been obliged to jump overboard it caused no little bodily 
discomfort and made our progress slow and disheartening. At nightfall wi» reached a point 
where the prosi>e(^t was thought U) l)e better, an<l we i)itched canij) in the midst of a drenching 
storm. Having had no opportunity to halt for luncheon on account of the rain, the pangs of 
hunger began to be felt; but now a tire was out of the question. After having gotten our 
e<[uii)a-ce under shelter, we endeavored to satisfy ourselves with hard bread and water— a diet 
notcalcuhit(Ml to increase the rigidity of the backbone. 

The rain of the day continued throughout the night, and the following morning brought 
no change^ with it. Notwithstanding the dreary pros])ect, we resume<l our journey, hoping to 
linda better condition of afTairs further along. Contrary to my expectations, the nature of our 
work se(»med more hop(»less than before; the current s<^emed to increiise in strength (»very mile 
of our journey, and K^fore we had procee<led very far al>ove the camp we were obliged to aban- 
don the pachlles and place ourselves in the tracking harness. The river banks at this \nnni 
were su<*h that tracking wjis next to impossible; the dense growth of bushes, together with the 
tangliMl mass of fallen tini])er along the shores, rendered our footing very ])recari(ms. 

Shortly after starting in the morning we reached a very dangerous rapid, through which 
the turbulent waters (hushed with an almost irresistible force, an<l I directed Nelson to adjust 
the tracking harness preparatory to i)assing aroun<l it. When all was in readiness I took the 
ste(»ring paddle and she(»red the l>i(larka into tlie midst of the tlood. The strength of the cur- 
rent, however, was greater than I anticipate<l, and catching the canoe under the bow, in an 
instant we w(»re whirled into the torrcMit. While vainly endeavoring to check its mjKl r*areer 
Nelson wfis dragged into the river and narrowly escaped drowning. In the mean time, by the 
severest exertion, 1 succeeded in heading the canoe inshore, and finally landed some distance 
below the rapids. 

Profiting l)y these exi)eriences, we soon learned to proceed with more caution and adoi>ted 
saf(»r methods of overcoming the dangerous obstacles. 

The regi<m through which our j(mrn(^y now lay wjis of the most forbidding description, 
and apparently almost d(»stitute of life, both animal and vegetable. The adjacent country i)re- 
sented a most I'emarkable descent; mountains and hills which we had passtnl threes days before 
seemrd far Inflow us, and (»V(^ry mile seinned to plunge us deej^er into the solitudc»s of the region. 

The river ])res(uit<»d the same dividcMl api)earance, and no well-ch^fined chann«*l could be 
found. Late in the aftia-noon we reached a native? villager which ap])arently had been d(»serted 
only a f(»w days before our arrival. It appeariMl to have !)een occupied during the winter. 
Several huts cnntained sledging outfits which had been cached until the return of the owners, 
who had proba!)ly gonn to the cojist on trading expeditions. 

The lM»avy and protracted rains of the past few days had now caused very high water, and 
we found, to our dismay, that tin* current luid nearly doubled in strength. The river gave no 
evidt'uce of changing for the l>eHer, but, if ])ossible, seeuKMl to become more intricate and wind- 
ing than before. 

It was im|M)ssi!)le to stem the current with our pa<ldles. and even in ])laces whei'e the track- 
ing line could be usril it requin^d our utmost (»xertions to drag the bidarka through the water. 
In addition in this, the <lrenching rains which still continued to fall, together with the cold 
win<ls, riMidi'red our labor vtM'V arduous. 

ft. 

T1h» basin of the river s<»em«»(l to (»ccupy a track sevtM'al miles in wi<lth; the banks were very 
low, and an f»rdinary storm would cause it to ov<M-flow an<l inundate much of the surr()un<ling 
country. Many of th(^ channels wen^ undoubtedly caused by the sj)ring freshets, at which time 
the moving ice, im}Mdl<Ml by the* rurr(»nt, plays havoc along tln^ banks, (h»stroying the timber, 
plowing new channels, and frequently n*achiiig even the native huts on th(» higher land. 

Many of the huts we sitw were in close proximity to the water, and in another year's time 
woul<l undoubtedly Im» swept away. 

On the following morning, the rain having continued throughout the night, the river ha<l 
risen several feet, and it wtus very (»vident that W(? could not continue our journey until the 
waters hiul subsi<le<l. The liard usjige to which the cano(^ luwl been subjected during the ])ast 
Wil'k IumI worn it very bjully, and it cause<l me no little anxiety, the constant succ(»ssion of 
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rapids and the many dangerous rocks in tlio channel rendered the greatest care necessary to 
avoid the total destruction of the bidarka, wliich would bring, Jis an inevitable result, the ('oni- 
plete failure of the exi)edition. On the preceding night, after pit<diing camp and making the 
usual preparations for rest, we hauled the canoe out on the bank ; after retiring the thought 
occurred to me that perhai)s the river might rise ])efore the morning and endanger the canoe. 

In order to *'make assurance doubly sure," I hished tlu^ craft to a neighboring tree, and 
very fortunately, too, for in the morning it Wiis afloat, and undoubtedly would have been lost 
had not the precaution been taken to secure it. This narrow escape had the effect of redoubling 
our vigilance. 

In the morning the Noiltak gained the high-water mark, and about noon conjm(»nced to 
roc(Mh? v(»ry slowly. The bidarka w^is now thoroughly water-soaked, as thtn-e had been no 
oppoi'tunity to dry it since leaving the Citrwin, In this ccmdition the skin becomes very soft 
and liable to tear, an accident which, owing to the severity of the work, might occur at any 
time. Upon (examination, I discovered two of the seams over the keelson had given way and 
in many other places evidences of wc^akness were visible^ After repairing the <lamage, the 
canoe was hauled out t(» dry. In th(^ nu>an time I climbed a neighboring tree to obtain a view 
of the river above, and, happily, Jioted many <lecided signs of imj)rovement. Having the 
assurance of better things, we went into camj) hoping that the morrow would liring a ray of 
sunshine. 

The following morning opened fair and warm; the long-continued storm had (\\hausted 
itself, and once more the sun shone in a cloudless sky. The canoe having been dried and 
f)iled, was again in a s(»rviceable condition, and I determined to n^sume the journey withcmt 
delay. The river was still very high and we found it necessary to thread our way upward 
through the smaller channels to avoi<l the impassable current in the main river. After con- 
tinuing in this way for s(»vtM-al miles we finally reached a large stream which ai)peared to be 
the princi[)al chainiel, but after following this for some distance found that it again divided 
into a net work of small streams and thereby made our work more discouraging than before. 
The entire valley luis a most remarkable slope; in many portions, the rise was plainly noticeable 
in a stretch less than a half mile in length, a feature which accounted for the unusually rai)id 
current. This, of course, caused <mr progress to be very slow and laborious. W(» ha<l been in 
the water waist deej) at times during the greater portion of the day, and (-onseciuently before 
nightfall became thoroughly chilUnl with the cold. After going into cam]) fen* the night our 
chilled blood, again ])ut in circulation, jn-oduced a most peculiar burning sensation, which caused 
no little pain and utterly precluded the id(»a of sleep. 

We had now gained one of the most desolate sections of country imaginable: in gazing 
over the portion alrejidy traveled nothing met the eye save an unbroken stretch of flats, unre- 
lieved by forests or hills. Here and there a patch of Arctic willows, or perhaps a few scattered 
spruci* trees, constituted the only variation to the scene. The sense of utter desolation and 
hmeliness whii'h took possession of the mind was indeed difficult to dispel, and at times seemed 
almost unendurable. No tnu'e of human habitations could be found, and even the hardy water- 
fowl seemed to have forsaken the region, leaving nothing to remind us of the great and busy 
world thousands of miles below. 

While at leisure the day jirevious I examined the river for some distance ahead, and found 
that by making a short portage we might save a considerable distance and gain time as well. 
Accordingly, we shoulder(»d the canoe and carried it tu'ross to what seenuMJ to be th<» main 
chann(»l of the river. After transporting the outfit in a like manner, we loaded the canoe and 
resum(*(l the journey. 

The river wjvs now much l(»ss divided and had a greater dej)th, although th(^ current was 
y(»t V(^ry rapid. TIk^ banks were highcu* and of such a nature Jis to render tracking pnR'ticable; 
conseijuently we made much better ]»rogress. The surr<mndingcountry also improved greatly 
in ap|M:»aranc(»: the banks sloped back into a higher district, which was diversified in plac(»s by 
patches of timber, which thus far had be(»n scarce. Spruce and cotton wood trees are scattered 
ahmg the banks, but as a usual thing do not extend far inland. All the timber shows d(»cided 
climatic repression, the trei^s seldom attaining a diameter exceeding twelve inches at the base. 
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On the iiortli bank of the Noiitak, about ten miles from our present position and trending 
nearly east and west, lay a long and rugged range of mountains; one group, occupying a some- 
what isolated position, was i)articularly remarkable in appearance. The initire range, from base 
to summit, wiisof a light-red color and destitute of all vegetation, save a fringe of green around 
the base. The beautiful contrast afforded by snow-capped summits, red slopes, and green bases 
formed one of the most novel an<l interesting sights in the entire country, and olfered a study 
well worthy an artist's brush. 

The following morning found us agaiji tracking, striving to overcome the many opposing 
obst^icles and gain the end of our expe<lition. The river again divi(h*d in its course and pre- 
sented many almost insuperable diiliculties every mile that we advanced. The constant suc- 
cession of rai)ids rendered our work exceedingly hard, but the amphibious <|ualities of our nature 
nuwle it a matter of little imi)ortanc(!! whether we were in or out of the water. About noon, 
however, we reached a point where the Noiitak issued from a single channel, acojidition which 
lightened our labor very materially, although the current seemed to have lost none of its original 
(lualities. At times it re<iuired the united exertions of Nelson and myself, up to our waists in 
water, to control the unruly canoe, and then we wt^re by no means always succ^essful. Not- 
withstiinding tliese difficulties, we nuide fairly good headway, although both were thoroughly 
fatigued at night. The country still presented the same severely desolate ap])earance; the 
mountains on either si<le began to converge toward the river, and some distance above seemed 
to form a s<jlid wall directly across its path. It is needless to say that this was a most agrtn^able 
prospect, inasmuch as the river must ucmmIs be confined to a channel of ordinary width, a state 
which would render our work very much lighter. 

The next day, July 15, seemed to inaugurate a new era in our work. At the usual liour we 
started on our way, alternately tracking and paddling, jus the state of the river permitted. In 
many i)laces a strong eddy was found along the shores, which was of great assistance to us, 
although the rocky nature of the banks made it necessary to i)rocee<l witli great caution. About 
10 o'cl<K'k a. m. we entered the highlands of the range and found, to our joy, that all the branches 
issued from one well-defined and narrow river. The difficulties attending our work during the 
past ten days had been very gr(»at, and we had fre<|uently be(Ui placed in dangerous situations 
during tliat memorable time; but now the pros])ect seemed much brighter and we entered upon 
the work with renewed energy. With the now greatc»r hope of reaching the headwaters, we 
phu*ed ourselv^es in the tracking harness and sumnioned all our latent energies for the renewal 
of the work. 

In many portions of the river the banks became quite i)recipit(ms, and frequently broke 
out into cliffs of solid rock. Shortly after noon we entered the Grand Cfiilons of the Noiitak, 
a section about three miles in length, and by far the most interesting portion we had yet seen. 
Here the perj)endicular walls rose hundreds of feet on either sid(\ seldom offering a foothold 
along the bases, while the toi)s frecpiently overhung the river and seemed to threaten momen- 
tarily to topple over and crush us beneath their j)onderous weight. As the river from above 
enters the canons it plunges forwanl with an abnost irn^sistible force. 

Owing to the prec^arious footing along the cliffs, our pr(»gress was very slow, for it was 
ne(*essary to track tlnu'anoe the entin^ distance. The many rocks which line<l the banks, some 
of which were submerge<l, made caution ne<*essary, and at tim(*s we narrowly escaped being 
dashed against th(»m by the many cross-curriMitsof tin? river. After emerging from the canons 
the river (jnt(»rs a narrow valley, on either side of whi<*li are high ranges of mountains. There 
was no changt^ in the general asp(»ct of the river: th(M*hannel was marked by dangerous r(K*ks, 
and the current seem(»d to hav<? lost nonti of its strength. Tin* fatiguing lalK>rs of the day 
began to make themselves felt ere nightfall, an<l at about o'clock we w<Mit into camp for rest 
and nM'UjK'ration. 

Proci^iHling on our way the following morning, we dragge<l the canoe through a rapid just 
above camp, and after passing itcontinueil to pa<ldh^ for several hours without interruption. 
Alx^ut 11 o'chx^k the weather, which h.ad b(»come unusually warm, gave evidence of a decided 
change. A large bhurk cloud, which had darkentMl the (^astern sky, gradually rose until it 
reiu?hed the zonitli, when it apparently halte<l and fairly pouretl its licpiid contents down upon 
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us. I do not remember ever having experienced such a deluge as that which followed for an 
hour or more; but as our condition would not have been improved by slopping, we continued to 
plod along during the storm, although both were thoroughly soaked ere it ceased. 

The river displayed no new or unusual features during the day, but continued its winding 
course through the mountains, affording us, in many sections, scenery of the grandest descrip- 
tion. Here the banks were very bold, and in places liuge rocky cliffs, the sides of which were 
worn in the most fantastic shapes by the water, towenjd hundreds of feet above the river. 
On one of the most inaccessible portions of the (cliffs I discovered tlie nest of a white-headed 
eagle, the owners of which, fearing that we intended mischief, displayed very decided signs of 
anger, and would probabaly have resented very fiercely any intrusion up(m their solitude. 

One of the most noticeable features developed during the day was the entire absence of 
timber of any description; no driftwood could be found along the banks, and it was very 
evident that we had j)assed the timber limit and would soon reach the table-lands of the interior, 
if my theory in regard to the character of that region proved correct. 

As we progressed the river became more and more obstructed with rocks, a condition which 
caused no litte anxiety on account of the canoe. In places of this kind I invariably led it 
through the rocks myself, and oftentimes became so benumbed with cold as to be incapable of 
motion. 

The necessity for systematizing our work now became very apparent, and as no dis- 
tinction was made in the performance of our duties, we took " watch and watch " on the tracking 
line. Under ordinary circumstances the man on the trac'king line held an enviable position; 
during the cold and inclement weather the work of dragging the canoe was sufficient to keep 
the blood in circulation, while the unfortunate individual who held the steering paddle suffered 
greatly from cold, and on more than one occasion I took advantage of my position to make a 
forced trade with Nelson. 

One of the most serious problems that now confronted us was the suj)plying ourselves with 
proper foot-gear. The heavy boots which we possessed in starting on the journey had become 
badly worn, owing to the severity of the work, and being without others to replace them, our 
situation was indeed serious. The native sealskin boots which we brought from the coast were 
quite useless, as so soon iis they become wet the stitches give way and the skin tears irreparably. 
Our feet also began to feel the effects of the journey along the rocky banks, and often became 
so painful that it wjis difficult to stand upon them. However, nothing w^is permitted to inter- 
fere with our work, and we pressed forward, eager to accomplish something worthy of the effort. 

The surrounding coiuitry now became somewhat less rugged, and on the whole was quite 
prepossessing. The mountain range which we had passed two days before now stood out in bold 
relief, forming a solid wall behind us, and apparently shutting off every means of escape to the 
coast. During the day we passed several small tributaries of the river, most of which hav 
their origin in the mountain lakes. Large game, consisting principally of bear and deer, 
seemed to be quite abundant; beaten paths over which they traveled to and from the river were 
found everywhere, as commonly as the familiar cow-paths in more civilized climes. 

One morning, alx)ut 10 o'clock, as we rounded a sharp turn in the river, I discovered an 
immense buck regarding us intently only a few feet distant, and evidently puzzled as to our 
intentions. Fearing that the slightest move would alarm, him we remainiHl riveted in our posi- 
tions, silently regarding the fljishing eye and quivering nostril of the animal, until with a to&s 
of his head he bounded away toward the mountains. Nature indeed is very beautiful in those 
wild, desolate regions, and I shall never forget the thrill of pleasure experienced as I stood 
gazing at that wild and untamed creature, which undoubtedly saw for the fii*st time the face 
of a white nuin. 

The next morning gave indications of a stormy day ; (hirk masses of lowering clouds hung 
over the neighboring sunmiits, and we had fully made up our minds to submit to another 
soaking. About noon the clouds began to break ; to the southward, however, there was a very 
heavy storm, and the deep roll of thunder was heard during the entire day. Storms of this 
description are of very rare occurrence according to my experience, and, wive in the instance 
noted; nothing of the kind ever came under my observation in Northern Alaska. 
H. Ex. 153 9 
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Our work from day to <lay was merely a repetition of former experiences, and by alter- 
nately tracking and paddling we continued to advance at a good rate of s^xjed. The region 
through which our journey now lay was heavily rolling, the mountains being in broken ranges, 
and trending irregularly from WSW. to ENE. 

Throughout the mountain district the river is shallow and the channel is studded with 
obstructing rocks. Aside from the usual dangers of navigation in places of this kind, nothing 
of special imj)<)rtance occurred. I shot a fine pair of willow grouse {Liujopus allms) during 
th(i day, July 18, which were the first seen in the region. We also noted an eagle's nest, con- 
taining two half-fledged birds, on a jutting crag not more than twenty-five ftKjt above the water. 
It is very unusual to find them in locations of this kind and therefore specially noteworthy. 

The following day being Sunday, it was my intention t<j devote the time to rest and recu- 
])eration after th(? arduous duties of the week, but I found many things which demanded 
immediate attention Ix^fore resuming our journey. The wear and tear to which the canoe had 
been subjected had chafed the seams very badly, and it wtus necessary to patch the defective 
j)arts before proceeding. The skin was also water-soaked and njquired drying. After attend- 
ing to these details I ascended a neighboring hill for the purpose of examining the surrounding 
country. On gaining the emineni^e I discovered several small lakes, none of which were more 
than a mik^ in hmgth, and situated tus they were, walled in by the mountains, their calm and 
unrullied waters presented an indc^scribably beautiful apjiearance, and the peaceful scene on 
that beautiful Sunday morning did much to soften the hardships which had attended our way. 
Although I had no opportunity to examine the interior of the region very extensively, there 
are undoubtedly many lakes o( greater or less size than those examined which act as feeders 
to the main river. 

The volume of water in the Noiitak had greatly diminished within the past day or two, 
and navigation was attended with many dilliculties. 

The next morning opened dark and stormy, notwithstanding which we broke camp and 
resumiMl our journey at the usual hour. About 8 oVlock the im])ending storm burst upon us 
and the rain fell in torrents, thoroughly dreiudiing and demoralizing us generally, although it 
was not allowed to iiu]>ede our ]>rogress. The mountains now seemed to api)roach the river 
again, and the lofty summits towere<l hundreds of feet above it. The stream again pursued a 
v<»ry tortuous course, winding in and around the mountains, thnmgh deep cailtms and gorges, 
where, in spite of the wretche<l weather, wv couhl not fail to admire the grandeur of the 
scent^ry. In the mean time the fresh bn^eze of m<n*ning had increased into a gale which fairly 
whisth'd througli the chasms, and hoisting our sail, we were driven rapidly forward, notwith 
standing the oj)j)osing current in the river. The work now became exciting in the extreme. 
Steering the frail canoe into tlie eddy, we detcTmined to make the best of the o])portunity and 
gain evt»ry possibh* advantage. To Nelson I intrusted the steering paddle, wliile I held the 
sheet and employed every faculty in avoiding the submerged rocks, which secmied to threaten 
us witli destruction. Imbued with a spirit of boldness bordering on recklessness, the canoe 
was < I riven before the gah». 

In the afternoon the bed of th(» river began a most remarkable ascent, resembling in 
aj)|>earan<-e a heavily-gra<hMl railway through a mountain district. With the assistance of the 
favoring gah* and <iur unitetl exertion with tlie |)addles we succeeded in stemming the flood, 
an<l tinallly gaineil tlie smoother water above. 

About 4 o'clock |». ni., July >*(), we pjusse<l a large tributary on the left ])ank, which con- 
tributes! fully one-third to the total volume below. The water from this stream was clear and 
beautiful, an<l evidently ha<l its source in a mountain lake not far distant; the water in the 
Noiitak \vas(jui!e the reverse in ap|)earance, and iis the two rivers mingled each preserved its 
charaeti'ristic for fully half a mile below, the waters rcMuaining entirely separate for that dis- 
tance. 

At this jMiint the range c»f mountains on the right bank crosses the])ath of the river, trend- 
ing alM)ut northeiist. These are among the highest found in any iK)rtion of the region explore<l. 
Directly above here the river, by a sharp turn, leaves the mouutaius and enters upon a 
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rouiitry of an entirely diflfereut eliaracter. Indeed, this sudden transformation of scene is one 
of the most peculiar and striking features of the Noiitak River region. 

As we entered upon this last section I cannot convey an idea of the picture which met our 
view. Behind us the dark wall of mountains through which we had just passed towered 
upward until their summits were lost in the chmds, and seemed like an imj^assable barrier, 
shutting us off from the outside world. Before us lay the level plains of the interior, stretch- 
ing away in the distance, unrelieved l)y a single object upon which th(? eye could rest with any 
feeling of pleasure. 

The gale, which had continued during the day, deveh^pcnl into a fierce Arctic blast that 
fairly Ijenumbed us with cold, and in view of our miserably wet condition our position was 
anything but enviable. The lack of wood or fuel of any kind added nothing to our comfort, 
and for the first time I felt completely disheartened. Upon (examining the river above I found, 
to my dismay, that it again branched out into a numbi^r of channels, none of which had suffi- 
cient water apparently to float the canoe, an emergency which in the present state of mind I 
was ill X)repared to encounter. Having satisfied myself with the examination, I returned to the 
camp, hoping that the morrow might bring renewed courage. 

The canoe was now fcmnd to be leaking Inwlly, and a search revealed a very serious cut 
oxm' the keelson, which, after two hours' lalK)r, we succcieded in repairing substantially. It 
was now manifestly impossible to proceed further unless the canoe could be lightened, and 
with this end in view I determined t^) cache everything which could be spared from our already 
slender outfit, taking with us only the barest necessities sufficient for a period of three weeks. 
Having divided our stock of provisions, we left the greati^' portion of the flour, bacon, coffee, 
and surplus ammunition, all of which were lashed in a rubber l)lanket and secured on a plat- 
form made by bending together a number of stnmg willow bushes. The provision taken with 
us was not i^ufficient to meet cnir wants, but with the addition of the game which we might 
obtain it wouhl be possible to eke out an existence for a few weeks' time. After having 
marked the s|>ot and taken the proper bearings, we jiroceeded on our way without any mishap 
worthv of note. 

The Noatak was now considerably divided, and we ex])erienced the same difficulty in find- 
ing a definite channel that cause<l so much trouble at an earlier pei'icjd. Al)out hye miles 
above the camp we w(»re greatly relieved to find that all converged to a single channel, and 
entered upon our work with renewed interest. The landscaix? was one of th(^ bleakest imagin- 
able; not a sign of life was anywhere visible, and the cold, piercing blasts which swei)t across 
the tundra caused us to realize keenly the solitude of our position and only increased our desire 
to see the end of the joui'uey. 

During tlu^ night the Noatak rose fully two feet, and the effect was at once noticeable in 
the increased strength of current fis we resumed our way next morning. The region through 
which we passed wiis similar in every respect to that of the day previous, concerning which 
there was absolutely nothing worthy of mention. 

The cold winds which swept over moors were dispiriting in the extreme, and it was not in 
a cheerful state of mind that we draggcni the canoe along the rocky banks of the river. 

The utmost economy of provisi<m was now absolutely necessary, and the limited allowance 
per day was beginning to make inroads upon (mr strength. I succeeded in shooting .a few cur- 
lew, which Nelson incorporated into a kind of sou}), almost as thin as the celebrated ** Shadow" 
brand, but if not very sustaining, at least it served to fill th(^ existing void. 

The ni^xt morning opened cold and ovcjrcast, and it WiW with rf»luctance that we left the 
shelter of the tent and faced the cutting blast. At the usual hour, however, we were in readi- 
ness to mov(*. AlK)ut four miles above the cam]) we gained a somewhat smoother portion of 
the river, and resumed our j)laces in the canoe ])reparatory to using the paddles. Meanwhile 
a fresh breeze sprang up, and, as usual, we made sail in ord(M* to lightc^n our labor. Proceed- 
ing in this manncM- for a mih? or more we reached a rapid portion of the river, whicdi I deter- 
mined, if possibles to sail through, hoping to save the cold bath which would otherwise be 
involved, for the tnw^king line could not be used in pavSsing it. By dint of hard work we had 
gotten about Ijalf way through wlien the bidarka fouled with a sunken rock. Before th^ 
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rulaiiiiiy could Ix* Jivcrttnl ilio caiKXi luwl whirled lirojwlsidu to ilw. rurreut and capsized. Fort- 
un.iU'ly <Ih» water Wiis not deep, and ho soon jvs our seus(»s were rec(jvered we righted the craft 
and put into the hank. A survey of the damage revealed only a thorough wetting, and our 
next impulse was to indulge? in a h(?arty laugh, even though there wjis nothing particularly 
ludicrous in the situation. The canoe had partly filled with water, by which everything was 
more or h\ss damaged. The only serious loss was that of our footgear, which, by some unac- 
countable means, had disappeared in the excitiunent of the moment. Otherwise than an icy 
bath, however, and the loss miMitioned. we experiences! no particular hardshij). 

I det<»rmined to go into camj) in ord(»r that our eO'ects might be overhauled before resuming 
our work. After getting thet^Mit in order, I din»(^ted Nelson to cut some of the s])are seal-skin 
into strips of sullicieint hMigth to ])e made into a rud(^ moccasin which might at least serve fis a 
protect ion against tlie sharp rocks, and before nightfall we were again shod and ready to {wlvanct^ 
Indeed, theclillicultiesencountcM'CMl onlv seemecl to awaken the stubborn elementsof our natures, 
and with a determination not to be bafHcMl, we prepared ourselves to meet anything short of 
utter annihilation. 

Th(^ next morning. July *^l, the weather having moderated suflficiently, we again proceeded, 
but nothing occurre<l t<i vary the monotony of onr labors. In the afternoon we entered a higher 
and more rolling c<»untry, and in jilaces the riv(M' widened into a stream of twice its ordinary 
breailth. Here we found it so shallow that it was with great <liHiculty we succeeded in jwissing. 
In several j)liir<*es of this kind we were obligt»<l to lighten the canoe bef(»re advancing. Late in 
the day we reached a deserted lishing village, tln^ site of wliich was evidently selected with a 
view to utilizing the salmon s|>awning beds in the vicinity. 

For a long distance hen* the river was mark<*d by many <langerous rapids, none of which 
were mon* than a half mih* apart, and b(»twtMMi which the riv(T was smooth, deep, and admira- 
bly adaj>te<l for sjjawning ImmIs. The villager is occupied only during the salmon run, wliich 
oi-curs s<M)n after the ice moves out in the spring. Large numbers of iish enter the river at 
that time, many (»f which peiM»trale the extreme headwaters before spawning. When the 
young an* sulliciently grown, usually about tluMuidelle of August, the ndrograde movi^ne^nt 
Iw'gins, and, guided by the mysterious <lictat(»s of instinct, tlu»y start for the s(»a. The parent 
salmon, whos<» duties <'ease whi'n the spawn are deposited, seldom or never return. Late in 
the seast)n large numlM»rs of dejMl may be sec^n iloating down the river and the supposition is 
that all th<« |>arent tish j)erish befon^ ri'aching thc^ sea. In the nu^an time the migrating young 
have many dangei's to encount<'r before reaching the op(»n waters. Upon gaining the lower 
river they are met by large schools <>f seal (Phont r////////a), and here, indee<l, their troubled 
existence begins. Before passing liiis onleal their numbers are sadly decimated, and not more 
than one-thinl of the original number ever reiU'h th«» sea. Large quant itit»s are als<» caught by 
tin* nativt»s and dried for winti'r use*. Several natives caches, mounted upon tripods, were 
passed along this section, n<nie of which. hoW(»ver, wer(» examined. 

The wi-ather being very stormy tlh» next morning, I (h»t(»rmined to remain in camp. The 
t'ou'^tant exposure* and hardship of the journey were* be^ginning to ioU uikmi onv strength, and, 
in addition to other things, I did not consider it pruelent to break camp and ex])ose ourselves 
to the inclemencies of tin* weather. The heavy rains of the* [last few days had now swollen 
tin* river to such an extent that wt* \V(»re obliged to r«»move to higher ground. We* fe»unel great 
elillicidty in obtaining suHicie'ut w<M>d with whie*h to pre»pare» our scanty medals; wille»w branches 
and tlrv grass were* the» oidy available artie*les of fuel, anel ofteMitimes e»V(»n this faileel us. 

The» next morning the* storm hael subsideMl anel we* ]»reH*e*(»de^I on our way. The river was 
ye*t ve»ry high, anel thee*urre*nt, augme*nte*el by the* thnnl, hael ne*arly de»ubh*el in strength, se) that 
with ditlie'ulty we held our e*ours<*. The* Xemtak ne>\v e*nte*re*el a le)wsee*tie)n e)f country, thremgh- 
i»ut which it was divideMi int«» a numbe»r e»f e*hanne*ls. A large* numlH*r e)f lakes, e»ae'h of which 
has an onth*t into tin* river, elot the e*ntire» re*gion, a fae*t which nnwle it evielent we were 
aj»pn>iie'hing the» he«ad waters. 

We passtMl a cache <»f native* sh'dges eluring the elay, the* signiticanco of which wo realiztnl 
a fi*w days later, after ri^*aching a i>oint alniut fifty miles above it. 
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The almost entire absence of life is one of the characteristic features of this region. The 
sense of loneliness which frei^uently to.ok possession of the mind was, in(le(>rl, difficult to throw 
off, and its influence was depressing in the extreme. The distance traveled during the day was 
a(;complished by tracking exclusively; the rapid current and rocky channtd ren(hfred it impos- 
sible to use the paddl(\s; for some distance we were obliged to drag the canoe through by taking 
to the icy water ourselves. 

The river now became shallower every mile of its length, and in one instance it became 
nec(»ssary to portage the canoe. About noon, .Fuly *^S, we ])asse<l a la]*g(^ tributary flowing into 
the main river from east-southeast, which contributed nearly one-half to the total volume of 
water below. 

Late in the afternoon we found on the left bank what appeared to be a grave, and, prompted 
by curiosity, I determined to halt and examine it. Upon gaining the spot we discovered that 
it was a well-disguised cache, containing a large quantity of skins, native clothing, boots, and 
a general assortmc^at of native possessions, together with a sledging outfit. Th«^ significance' 
of these caches now became evident; th(^ extreme difficulty attending the navigation above this 
])oint made it clear that the natives, on returning from the coast, abandoned the river hen^ and 
completed their journ(\y on sledges. This fact was rendered doubly certain by finding sev(»ral 
abandoned bidarka fram(\s in the vicinity, and this conclusion seems to be thc^ mcist reasonable 
concerning the solution of it. Although it was an arduous undertaking, and one which might 
involve the destruction of the canoe, I determined to push ahead and rejich sonHMh?finit(? s(mrce 
if possibles 

The next morning broke dark and ov(»r(^ast; a piercing southwest wind sw(»pt across the 
tun(ira that fairly benumlxMi us with cold, and it was with gri^at relu(!tanc(^ that we tunuMl out 
to face it. As W(» W(^re pr(»paring to start Nelson complained of feeling ill, and, indeed, his 
app(?aranc(» fully attested th(^ truth of the statement. After questioning I decided it would not 
b.^ |n'U<lent to subject him to the (exposure incident to the work, and d(»termined to remain in 
camp. The icy cold water of the river through which we W(M'e frequ(»ntly oblig(Ml to drag the 
canoe, together with the extreme inclemency of the weather, was sulficient to break down tin? 
strongest constitution, and the hardy sailor was not the man to give up until physically disiibled. 
After making him as comfortable .as (nrcumstances ])ermitted, I set out in search of game, but 
after a tramp of several hours returned without having s(H?n any sign of life. 

Nelson was now suffering from a high fevcT, and his condition alarmed me extremely. 
Towards evening, however, he im])rove<l som(»what and declared himself able to move* on. The 
following morning I determined to break camp. I did not consider it j^rudent to allow Nelson 
to tnw^k, so put myself in the harness and we starte<l forward. The morning was dark and 
gloomy; the cold winds continue(l with unabated vigor and the prospect was anything but 
reassuring or conducive to bodily (!omfort. 

The Noatak was now a mere chain of raj)i(ls following in (piick succession, and each seem- 
ing to surpass its predecessor in the dangers involved. 

Shortly after starting in the morning, while pjissing one of these places, I lost my footing 
and was precipitat(?d into the river. After gaining the bank and finding that th(» cold bath had 
not deprived me of s])eech, I gave vent to my feelings in a manner which could not be mis- 
taken, but the subj<?ct of my remarks being somewhat irrelevant, they may be omittcMl here. 

The channel of the river now Ix^came alarmingly studded with dangerous rocks, and in 
progressing neither the paddles nor tracking line could be uscmI. The cross currents resulting 
from this r(»ndered the canoe ([uite unmanageable, and I wa,s frequently obliged to jump into 
tiie river to avoid disastf^*. Shortly after noon w(» passed two large tributaries, enti^ring in close 
proximity on the left bank, above which the volume of the alrea<ly shallow river was so dimin- 
ish(»d that further progress was almost impossible. Near the mouth of one of these tributaries 
there is an unusually dangerous rapid, where the shar[) angular rocks seemed to threaten us 
with imm(»diate destruction. 

As the condition of Nelson s health was anything but reassuring, I insisted on his remain- 
ing in the canoi^ and, after the severest exertion, succeeded in dragging it through the rapid, 
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nut, liowT-Vfr, bt^fore gfttiiix uiy third l>jit.li iliiriiig Hic iliiy in llio folJ wult-rs vf tlie rivtir. 
Thus this diiy passwl, ami by iiinbtfall tlu' chilliug effects of the work had wiini)!^ tely beumiibed 
me with coM, iui'l wt; jtitcbe"! caiiiii just lH-f<ire Ihn (rommeiiL'eiHent of a dreiichiug rain, 

W« had now guim'd a jmiiit, as at'eurat«ly titi 1 could estimate, about five huudred miles 
from tlii> i-oust, having accomiiUslied the distance in twenty-seven days" time. The journey 
thus far liiul ln-uu maile M-itJimit neriuus luriderit, ami nur frail canoe wft« still serviceable, not- 
withstanding the rough usage Ui which it had Iwen subjected. The condition of the river was 
now such I hat it was not prudent to proceed further with the bidarka, f < r should any accident 
occur we should have no means of returning to the coast. No matj?rial of any description 
could be found with which to nnistrnct a raft, it being fully two hundred miles to the nearest 
timber growth. In view of the fiu-t. I det-eruiined to leave the canoe and proceed on foot as far 
as circumstances permit, hoping Jn the mean time to reach the source of the river. 

On viewing tlie stream from a neighbt^iriug hill it became very evident that we had passed 
IliM bead of Ixtat navigation and a point considerably above that traveled by the natives. The 
river was now very narrow, and in ujost pliu'e-s the water did not exceed a foot in depth. 

The following morning. July if I, jl-; wb mmie prejiaration-s for stai-ting, the raiu began to 
fall in torrents, and 1 did not conwider it advisable to proeee<l. During a lull in the stonu 1 
examined tlie river ahr)ve for alxtut two miles, but found no change for the bcttj-r; rapid fol- 
lowed rapid, and with our previous exjjerience in the work. I realized that it would be inijios- 
siblft tjj get a Iwiat through in safety. After returning to camj) we hauled the canoe out and 
carried it Ui a place of safety, where it was concealed, 

Early the following nmrning we resumed our journey, taking with ns a small quantity of 
provision, together with the iuKtrumeuts. The rain had now turned to sleet, and, ilriveu by 
the fien'c blast, it cut us to the quick. Thus pelted by the niercilejw storm we coutinueiJ to 
follow the river. The surrounding n-gicm. a rolling plain, was jxirtly covered with snow and 
waf*r. The vast rainfall stH-uicd (^i have inundated the entire country, and at times we were 
ohligeti to watlt" through the lialf-froaen moors, whidi extended bj (he very banks of tlie 
stream. 

Thus we journeyed along, our work being unmarked by incident of note. Late in the day 
we gained an eminence on the right bank, which I dett-rmiued to ascend for the purpose of 
obtaining a view of the surrounding country. Leaving Nelson at the foot of the hill to pre- 
pare coffee. I clambered up tlie steep sides, taking with inc only the comjiftss. The scene which 
met my gaze upt>n gaining the height w;%s one of utter desolation. In every direction, as far 
as the eye couhl reach, the lireary expanse of tundi-a, coveret! with small lakes and half-frozen 
marshes, stretched away in the distance. The NoStak. no longer the stately river which Howed 
into the sea, had degenerated into u mere rambling creek, the waters of which would not Hoat 
even our light canoe. Not a vestige of life was to be seen. Even the hardy water-fowl, thai 
awk the solitudes of the far north, stteniwl to have fursukun the region. 

As 1 st<MKl on the Iieight. peltetl h,v the stonu and chilleii by the fierce Arctic blasts, my 
thoughts turned back t<i the home of other days. The fearful contrast of the scene Iwfore me 
and the other, so distinctly jiictured on the pages of memory, left no room for e.\pression, and 
with a sigh of relief I turned anil joined Nelson Ix-Iow. Uixm reaching the sjiot I found him 
vainly endeavoring to start a (ire. There was no wmxJ of any desiription t^i be found, and the 
dea<l grass won so thoMugldy soakinl as to utterly refuse to ignite; and. cold and fatigued as we 
were, we started luick towanl onr camp, slxmt twelve miles below, and at a late hour we 
reached it. 

Wi' had now gone I»pyond the heafi of canoe navigation and hail reached. ]iractically speak- 
ing, the hea<lwaters of the river. The vast numlwr of lakes which covE>red the face of the 
country, all of wbicli were drained by the river, ma<le it evident that it couhl not Iw traced to 
one source, AIxjvo us the Noat.ak divide*l into st'verul hran<dies. and iis none were navigable, 
further i)rogrwis was manifestly impossible. Every effort Inul Ix^'n miuie to accomplish the 
object of the exiHtlitiou. and now that we had achieved all that lay in our power, I determined 
to retreat without d«Iay. 
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The exertions of the day previous hiu\ wearied us soniewliat; consequently we were not astir 
till a late hour the following morning. The storm now inen^asrd in violence: the snuill brooks 
and creeks had swollen into torrents, in conse(j[U(»nce of wliich tin* No.'Uak rose with alaiming 
rapidity and bid fair to deluge the surrounding country. I nowdeterminril to j)rcparc» for our 
return trip; the canoe had leaked badly during the last few days of its use, although no defective 
seams could be found. Finally, however, I removed on<» of the patchc^s and substitutcnl a larger 
one, a measure which improved things materially. The discomfort occjisioned ])y silting in a 
pool of water cannot be aptly describe<l, but it is not productive of a cheerful fram(» of mind. 

After having overhauled the bidarka, and ]>r(»])arations being made* for dr^parturi*, we 
awaited more propitious weather to break camp, although no changes took j)lace during the day. 

August 3, like th(^ days preceding, o])ened very stormy, with tln^ rain falling h(»avily; tlu^ 
river had risen several feet during the night and had nearly rea(*hed the camj), making it neces- 
sary to move Avithout delay. Notwithstaiuling the down-]K)ur. we ])!*oke cam]), launched the 
canoe, and hastily loaded it with our effi^cts in readiness foi* moving. To start down tlie river 
at that time seemed like a hazardous undertaking, f;)r the ordinary dangers bad now doubled; 
but at all events we could not nanain in our pres(*nt positicm. About tins time th(> thought of 
possible danger to the cache occurred to me, and the ahirming rapidity with which the river 
continued to rise was not at all reassuring. The cache lay about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles below our present location; to reach it that day would involve^ gr(»at exertion, and was an 
undertaking fraught with danger. After consult ing Ncdson, in whose judgment I had the f ulli^st 
contiden(!e, it was det«u*mined to start at once. 

To describe the incidents of that exciting race wc^uld require an abler pcm than mine; the 
dangers encountered on the ascending journey were now doubled. Rocks which before were 
plainly visible were now partly hidden by the flood, and every faculty was required to avert 
constantly impending destruction. In places of this kind the speed at which we traveled left 
no time for debate; an obstruction was no sooner sighted than we were upon it. Now resting 
on our paddles while borne swiftly along, the next moment we were straining every muscle to 
avoid the rocks which suddenly loomed up ahead and towards which we were dashing with 
locomotive speed. In places where the rocks were entirely submergcnl, the canoe seemed to be 
drawn toward them by some irresistible force, and before we learned to detect these places we 
had more than one escape from disaster. My fears in regard to the cache were greatly increased 
by finding those of the natives in very precarious situations, a fact which proved the flood to 
be almost unprecedented in extent. Several of those we passed were in dangenms proximity to 
the watejr, and in all probability were subsequently destroyed. 

The story of this eventful day is one of excitement and danger; time and spjice cannot bo 
devoted to the subject. 

About the middle of the afternoon, having journeyed over seventy miles, our exertions 
began to tell upon us, and it was determined to halt for a brief rest. 

The rain continued at intervals during the day, and from the appearance of the banks it 
was evident the river had not reached the high-water mark. After a delay of about thirty 
minutes, we ag.ain launched forth on the swollen stream and resumed th(? journ(»y; on and on 
we sped, and our novel race became intensely exciting. The day Wiis now far* spent and we 
almost despaired of reaching the cache in time to save it from its imminent danger; but with 
the determination to do cmr best, we plied the paddles with redoubled vigor. 

Th(^ sun sank low^er and lower as we (hished onw^ard toward the mountains where the 
ciRdie lay, and finally the dark mass of storm-chmds which oversha<lowed them burst asunder 
and revealid tluur outlines in the distance. The long twilight of the Arctic summer fell upon 
us as we entered the flats through which the Noatak flows before entering the mountains 
beyond. 

To my dismay, however, the river was found to spread over the entire section; a fact 
which put us decidedly off our bearings. The main channel, on the banks of which the cache 
lay, could not be distinguished, an emergency for which I was not prepared, and, well-nigh 
overcome with disappointment, w^e drifted helj»lessly onward, caring little where the watei^s 
might sweep us. In vain did we scan the banks for a trace of the familiar spot, but every 
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iiioiiifiit 'iiir ffurs iiirvoasoil tliat wo wcro to Iw iIooiikhI Uj dimipjiointiiipiit. Thus we ilrift^d 
onwun], tipi^l luiil i]p.s|i<inilpiit, wlit-n, nlxmi a Iialf niilo lielow, a cliiinii nf willows was seen, 
around ami tliroiijifh which Ihi- wnti-rs of tiic swolh-ii river wure wiisliiiig. and. as a last hope, 
the ranoe was ttirnt'd tnwurd it. As wt> wen- 1hji-iio swiftly liy I rwiDgniziil the «i»<Jt. and with 
an exclaiiiJition of jny wo dropped our |MKldle» and graKpt»d the overhanging boughs to chetk 
the mad carifr of Ihr* ninoo, A moment lat-i^r the precious hurdfii was lashed to the bidarka, 
and wn dptt'rmincd lu «H'k the firnt »iiitu1ile plac« for camping. It was now very late, and th« 
wi^stern akies. still lighUuitid by the midnight sun, guided us to a resting place, where our long, 
adventnious jonrnwy was happily at an end. 

TliL' nt'xt moniin;! was bright and cheerful, a beautiful contrast to the .weeks of storm 
which wii hiwl expfrienoed, and our spirits were in aroord with tlie day. The long and arduous 
task of the pruvloos day caused us to sleep lat«, and it was not until 10 o'elock that we saw the 
light of the stin. As soon as possible all of our wet and tlamaged outHt was spread to diy, and 
n few hours later everything was in order again. At noon. I ubiaiued a meridian flltitiide, and 
during the remainder of thi- day prepared for the continuance of our journey on the following 
morning. 

It was a matter of congratulation that we succeeded in reaching our cache, for, as I had 
anticipated, the river continued to rise duriugthe night, and a very few hours later would have 
swept away our supplies. The long race was one of e.icit^ment and novelty, and having liter- 
ally.as well as figuratively " saved our bacon," we had ample provision to can-y us to the coast- 
Before starting next morning we iaidnlged in the luxury of a hearty meal, a pleasure which we 
had not enjoyiil for sonie weekK pitst. 

ttur path now lay through the mountain district, by far the most interesting section of the 
river. The pleasure and excitement of a trip through the mountains can hardly be realized ; 
llio narmw defiles and deep railons, beautiful valleys, and rolling hills, afford stich a variety 
of scenery that the eye never tirw*. and scene passessceneonly too quickly. It was pleasant as 
We glidetl alonjt to rt'gard the swiftly moving banks ; the " tracking lin?." together with Ihe 
attendant toil and the involuntary Iiaths, were now things of the past, and the genuine comfort 
afforded by the reflection was fully worth the weeks of labor expended in it.s attainment. 

The river had fallen about eight feet during the pa*it day ; indeed, that i>eculiarity was one 
of the most not^'Woi-thy, showing conclusively that the voUime is due entii-ely to the rain and 
suow fulland not to a constant supply. Having an abundance of time, we procwtded leisurely, 
using our paddles oidy sullicieutly t<^i afford steerage-way. and at li p. ni. went into camp. 

Uuring the remainder of the day we replenished our larder with game, an abundance of 
water-fowl Ix-ing lound on a neighboring lake. The weather still continued stormy, with rain 
and westerly winds, allhuugh niueh warmer than that experienced on the table-lands. 

BeiiigdesiroUH of obtaining meridian observations at this poiut, we did not bestir oui-selves 
until late next morning ; meanwhile we employed our time with necessary overhauling until 
about 11 o'clock, when! direct^-d Nelson to launch the boat and prepare forgetting underway. 
Aflt-r obtaining altitudi'^ we again launched forth on the swift current. 

The wtirk of traveling was now comparatively light : the paddles were plied easily in order 
to give the canoe steerage-way. although the frequent recurrence at rapids renderol a sharp 
lookout nwessary. Alj<mt !i o'l-Iock we entered the foot-hills of the rangt- through which the 
river flows Iit'foiv its final entry into the flat hinds below. Late in the evening we gaineil the rapids 
alMive the cailons. and, with a common impulse, grasped the paddh« for the coming struggle. 
Finally, after rounding a sharp turn, the caflons suddenly loomed up ahcjwl. the lofty walla of 
which tiiiwen^l hundreds of feet al»>ve us. Swiftly we were drawn in by the rushing waters 
and awn gaineti the gltMUny depths of the gorge. Every faculty was now on the alert, for the 
duitgers seemeil t<i multiply jis we advanced. The wild rusii of the river, minghfi witli tJie 
scream of the I'agh^ and the iiuiilly daithing canix<. all coiitribute<1 to the excitement of the 
moment. 

The wallsof thecaflous form an interesting geological study, although but little opportunity 
was given ns during the ]>assage through tti note the many piuntsof interest. The remarkable 
fignn.-s forine<i by Ihe bent and twisteil strata, apparently the ii'snlt of suine violeul convulsion 
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of nature, simply defy description. One of the most noticeable sights was an immense letter 
Z, formed doubtless by some great upheaval whi(Oi l>ent the strata in tlie shape described; the 
angles of the letter were well di^fined and the entire eflfect so striking as to n^nder it a most 
remarkable phenomenon. 

The journey through the caflons is acccmiplished only too soon, and as we finally emerged 
from the gloomy depths, with a (common im]>ulse wi^ turn(»d to gaze once more at th(»ir wonders, 
as if to impress them upon the memory. 

We left the grandeur of Wm mountains behind us and plunged into that dreary stn^tch of 
flats through which th(> river runs almost to the sea, and our work, no longer among the stimu- 
lating scenes described, became a monotoncnis and cheerless duty. At (> o'clock we went into 
camp for the night, having covered the portion of river ascended on July 14, 15, and IG, a fact 
which will c(jnvey an idea of the velocity of the current. 

The next morning Nelson was dispatched in s(>arch of game, an abundance of which was 
found in the vicinity. Large numbers of geese, duck, and wading birds nest in this region and 
remain until early fall. At the time of our homeward journey the young birds were well 
grown and afforded one of the greatest luxuries imaginable, especially after the somewhat abste- 
mious diet which had })een forced upon us during the summer. 

One of the greatest misfortunes that bef(dl us was the loss of our salt, an a(*ci(ient which 
occurred some time previous, and the hwk of which was k(MMdy felt. It is on«* of the most indis- 
])ensable accessions to a camping outfit, and great care should be taken to have an abundant 
supply. 

Shortly before noon we again broke camp and resumed our way through the lower wilder- 
ness. The high water, owing to the still-continued rainfall, rendered our work comparatively 
light and the rate <jf speed corr(»spondingly rapid. In its course through the flats the Noiitak, 
no longer confined by the wall of mountains, spreads itself over a large porti(jn of the valley, a 
feature that makes it difficult at times to locate the main channel. It was generally possible to 
do so, however, by following the stronger current. 

During the afternoon the rain fell in torrents, which, accompanied bva cold wind, created 
much discomfort. 

The distant mountains were covered l)y a heavy fall of snow, and the inclement weather 
indicated an unusually (*ai*ly winter. The rainfall of the past summer seemed to be almost 
unprecedented; certainly during my own experien(*e in Alaska I never saw anything to equal it. 

Late in the day we passed a native camp, but. on account of the storm, passed by without 
halting, as we were desirous of camping several mil(»s below. 

The next morning, August 8, w«^ ^let^^rmined to rea(*h thi^ coast moxuitains, if possible, before 
night, and accordingly were astir and ready to move early in the day. The portion of the 
river before us was that covered during the first week, a period full of the most painful recol- 
lections. 

As already stated, the Noiitak is confined to no definite chann(d here, but, according to the 
stage of water, is s[)read over a trtvct several miles in width. In most ])ortions. howevei-, there 
is generally one channel through which the greater volume flows, and is indicate<l on the chart 
of the region. As the side channels are not of a permanent character, they are not shown on 
the chart. 

Our journey through was devoid of any incident of note. The current runs from iiiu to 
twelve miles an hour, and, as we were desirous of gaining our d(»stination before night, we plied 
the ])addles vigonmsly, ho])ing to acc(miplish it. At noon we halted for lunch, and shortly 
after starting again passe<l several bi<larkas returning from the coast. In conse(pien<*e of the 
flooded river they were pi'ogressing vovy slowly, a spectacle which, I n^gret to say, amused us 
ex(^eedingly. paHicularly as we were gliding down on a current of fully twelve knots. 

A short distance below this vn* saw several s(»al, and further doAvn they became very abun- 
dant. I cannot express the sense of relief afforded by these signs of our jn'oximity to the coast. 
Late in the day, as we (Altered th(» highlands of the coast mountains, the errat ic stream converged 
into one channel. The Noiitak now ran parallel with and directly behind the Mulgrave Hills, 

H. Ex. 153 10 
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(Ill' wi'll-kiiown liuulmarka of Kotzebue Sound, and, being fatigm^ii fnmi our Icmn ilay's wnrlc, 
wt< )i;uil<'<l »ii1 lor iU(^ night. 

Tliu iii'Ni. ilivy hciiiy Sunday, wi* remaiueil in camp, feeling that after tlii' lianlshipa and 
fftlitjUPH iif tile week we vveri* entitltHl to one day for lnwlily ivst. Althongb our (trosimity to 
the I'liist niiide uf aiixiou« to conclude tbe journey. I did not fee! warmuled in breaking tlie 
custom wbii'b we lia^l observed during the I'ntire journey. 

The following morning, having fully rLHU|n' rated ourselvea, we made iirejiarailons for an 
i^rly dujiartni-e. The cold and rainy weather which we had experienced mo uniforndy during 
fhe snnimer gave no evidence of improvement; in fa«t. a short time after getting uniler way it 
began to min very heavily, and with its usual ai^rcompaniuieut of piercing wind it had tlie effect 
of thoi-oughly chilling us. 

A siliort distance lietow the vanip, along the low, sandy banks of the river, hundreds of 
geeue and ducks wer«congregated, a sight recalling nvidly an old-fashioned poultry yard. As 
we pas-wpil by they manifesl^^d no alarm more than to k«ep up an incessant gabbling, apparently 
debiiliiig wilh regard to the intentions of the strange-looking individuals. 

Pn"-fcding down th« river under sail, for we had the wind in our favor, rajiid progress 
wan made for several hours, until a bend in the river bmuglil. the hret^ze ahead, when the pad- 
dles were again called into rcjuiaition, Early in the day we entered the eoa.st range, through 
whitdi the Nofitak flows Ijeforedi-schargiug into Hotliam Inlet. Ah already stateil. thewMnount- 
ains aiv marked by many isolated peaks, most of which were covered by a hiwivy fall of snow. 
At iiiMUi wc halted for lunch ; fortunately the r.iin r-eased long enough to enable us to ilisixwe 
of it with some degree of comfort, but soon after starting the weather assumed its normal con- 
dilion 'if general unplea.'fantness. 

About i o'clock we entered the " home sti-et^-h" of the river and eagerly strainril our eyes 
t*> catch tlie first glimpse of the sea. Tn the distance, on the op|K)site shore of tlie inlet, the 
.■loar-cnt headlands stooil out in Ixild relief against the evening sky. The feelings of joy and 
ivlief which nisf within us fmind iu» ruoin fur expression, and the prasjiect of a siRH-ily tL^rniiiia- 
limi of onr journey. after the many hardishipsof the summer, was indeed cheering. 

As it was now getting lato. it was determined to camp on the delta, and conchnleonr journey 
acrosa the inlet in the morning. In anticijiation of reaching the rendezvous in the morning, we 
broke camp very early and lannohe<l the oanoe for the last time on the watei's of the Noiitak. 
The morning was bright, and the sun. which wo had men so seldom during the summer, 
«hone nut in a chmdless sky. As we cleared the river and entered the beautiful waters of the 
irdet Itie scone was (me to be rtsmeuilwred. 

After Ijiking the necessary l>earings of the opiwsitfl headlands, we t^mk the i>a<tdltvt and 
stiMxl l!ow^l the extreme right outlet of the river. (Jn either side and extending far out into 
the estuary thei-e arc long, flat bars which form a hxlging place for the di^hris brought down by 
the lioiwls. The channel is well iletined and deep ; three fathoms of water are found the entire 
■listanee, and no difKculty wjis exiH-rienced in hnding the pniper one. 

Aided by the strong current which the Noiltjik nuuntains to the last, we soon gained the 
opposite shore, where the waters of the Kowak and Nojitak mingle and flow tlmnigh a common 
channel inl.i Kotzebue Soimd. 

We now hcmled for the i-eudezvous, when^ I hoped to obtain tidings of the Corwin. UiJon 
re;uliing the apiMiint^^tl place we found the coal left for the use of the st'Oam launch, logelher 
wilh tlie letter concealed in one of the sacks. From this we learned that the cutter bad gone 
to Point Barrow, in consefinence of whichour stay at ihisiMiint would be somewhat protructtHl. 
The newH of our arrival was sotm maile known among the natives, and during the remainder 
of the ilay we had a cf^mstant influx of visitors. 

Many familiar faces wore rocognizod among the nunilwr, some of whom I had seen tlio 
year previous on the Kowak. (fne friend whom I knew very well, Nug-a-luk-ruk by name, 
upon learning that we were in need of provisions, suddenly disappeared, returning seveml 
hours later with a stmiU iiuantity of sugar and a pound or two of white Ijoans. The sira|)le 
gouorosity of these untutored puople is very touching, and, small as the gift was, it ilisplayed 
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a kindly spirit toward the stranger from whicli wo, who have greati^r opportunities, might learn 
a wliolesoine l(\sson in humanity and self-denial. 

Tlius the day ])assed and the journey was at an (nid. With feelings (jf intense ndief we laid 
down the burdens and anxieties which luid attended our way, grateful, too, for the measure of 
health and success which had rewarded our efforts. 

GESERAL NOTES, 

The native population. — Concerning the native population of the Noiitak River region, 
the subject need not be dwelt upon at length. While llu? region under <liscussi<)n is entirely 
new toexplon^rs, the life history of its peojile could not be treated at length without repeating 
many facts which are already well known, and which in the present instance would be highly 
undesirable. 

By reference to the travels of Beechey and those of other explorers since his time the 
accounts published concerning the hy[»erborean races of Alaska are simply an oft-rej)eated tale. 
The comj)aratively few and widely scattered inhabitants of this region are a branch of the 
Innuit race, or those who occupy all that portion of the territory lying north of the Yukon 
River. Considering the vast extent of that region, the i)oj)ulation is quite insigniticant, num- 
bering at most thn^e or f<mr thousand, all told. Of this number only a very small pt»rcent:i'j: » 
belong to the Noiitak country. The ditticulty of arriving at an exact estimate of th(^ j)opulatio.i 
is quite apparent, and it is doubtful whether the result would repay the labor involved in 
obtaining an actual count. 

Like all the northern nu^es, these people lead a nomadic life, changing their base as often 
as is necessary to find fresh hunting and fishing gronn<ls. During the summer months a 
large portion of the population, or at least the mon^ enterprising portion, journey to tlii^ coiust 
for tlie purpose of trading, while the more shiftless (dements remain in the villages and (^njoy 
tlie doubtful honor of assisting the women in fishing. In civilized communities this task 
might be regarded witli more favor, but, if the truth must be told, the spirit of chivalry is not 
a ])rominent characteristic of the average native, atid an individual of this sort is not apt to be 
regarded by his fellow-men with any great degree of favor. 

Thegreat^^r portion of the inhabitants reside near the extreme headwaters of the river, to 
which pl;u*e they rei)air on the approach of winter. This locality is sel(»cted b(H*ause of the 
peculiar advantages it offers for hunting and trapping, pursuits which form their sole nutans 
of subsistence. 

During the summer months they wander up and down the river, spending mu(*h of the 
time in fishing and providing for the needs of the coming winter. They hav(? no tribal 
organization ; there is usually one man in a village who is known fus the vomelik, or chief, but 
he has none of the authority usually implied by the name, and practically luxs no pow(T over 
the others. Shamanism, or the rule of superstition, seems to be th(^ only governing spirit 
among them. 

In justice to those people, however, it should ])e added there is little need of anything of 
the kind. Tlie simple code of right and wrong which (inters into thc^r dealings with one 
another is sufficient to meet all the requiremcmts of their existence, the very simplicity of whi(*h 
is such that evc^ry individual thoroughly understands it and s(»ldom or nc^ver violates the obli- 
gations carried with it. The men are good fathers, kind to their wives, considerate of the 
aged, and in times of need seldom fail to provide U)v those depending up<m them, qualities 
which testify to the effectiveness of their simple code of morality. To our shame, ho weaver, 
it must b(^ confessed that wlien lu'ought into contact with our boastf^d civilizatirm th(» result 
has been disastrous to the native, for he n^adily imbibes the vices, but seldom any of the vir- 
tues of our race. 

In ])erson the Noatak natives are much taller than those of the coast, and apparently 
unm irked by the diseases so prevalent among those of the latter region. They are also a much 
hardic^r peo])le, and und<mbtedly hmger lived iis well. The long and arduous journeys of the 
summer, togeth(»r ^vith the life of exposure while on their hunting trips in winter, are such as 
call for the greatest physical endurance, and they could not be performed by other than a hardy 
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race of people. All those whom we saw at the coast, ])ekmging on the Noiitak, were ])hysically 
of a superior order, and when seen in i)roximity to tliose subject to the debasing influences of 
the illicit traders, the contnist wjxs really startling. Among the number were sc^veral very old 
men, which, ixa is well known, is a rjxre sight among the northern races. 

Nativtis of the Noiitak region are in (*cmstant communication with those of th(^ Kowak, 
and ])ossibly also with those of the Koyukuk River; the latter fact, howe^ver, I cannot stat<^ 
with any degree of certainty. From their own accounts, there is no commu nidation with the 
Colville or any other river flowing northward into the Arctic Ocean; indeed, it is very doubt- 
ful wheth(»r that region is inlnibited at all. 

In the recently issued report of Lieutenant Ray, U. S. A., concerning his work at Point 
Barrow, he makes no mc^ntion of having communicated with .any natives from the interior. 
If any were known to inhabit the valley of the Colville. it seems more than probable that the 
Point Barrow natives would have some knowlc^dge of the fact. Indeed, the barren and inhos- 
pitalde character of that region almost precludes the idea of any settlement existing there. 

In regard to the number inhabiting the Noiitak Valley, estimates prepared from the Ijest 
obtainsible data place the number at two hundred and twenty-five, which it is thought fully 
covers the total jxjpulation. 

MISERAL RESOURCES. 

It would be a difficult matter for any one not having a s])eciflc knowledge of the subject to 
state, with any degrf*e of certainty, w^hat minerals might bc» found in the region. The cursory 
manner in which the country was necessarily examin<»d as we jouniey(Ml thiough it would 
hardly a<lmit of any positive ass(»rtion on iho subj**ct. 

Strangely enough, we saw no evi<lence of coal in any jiortion of the region. Notwithstand- 
ing its abundanc<^ along the Lowf*r Kowak River, wc found no in<lications of it along the 
Noat^ik, or any land wOiich might be presume<l to im)ss(\ss a coal-bearing formation. If this bi' 
the ciusc, the coal-belt, which was supposed, to extend from the vicinity of Cape Lisburne in a 
southerly direction through the territory, is broken in the v.alley of the Noiitak. In regard to 
other minerals, es])ecially gold, I have not a sufficient knowlt»dge of the su])ject to make good 
any iussertion concerning it. 

1 have seen (ju.antities of iron among the nativ^(\s, which they say is foun<l abundantly in 
this n*gion, and concerning the truth of which I am almost positive. The great similarity (exist- 
ing betwecMi the mountainous portion <»f the country and other localities where ircm is a stn])le 
product lejwls me to believe that such is undou])tedly tlu* case, although, with an inliorn 
shrewdness, the natives steadily refuse to <livulg(» the locality. 

I saw, in the ])ed of the riv(»r, (piantities of the so-calh^l jade, which in r(»ality ])roves to 
1h» serpentine, and which is pro])a])ly found in the mountains. In the native cache, mention of 
which is ma<le elsewhere, we foun<l a large number of imj)lenients made of the fun^st trniislu- 
cent nephrit(», or greenstone, and which un<l<Mibtedly came from this region. It is a nuitter (►f 
much regret that I cannot throw any additional light up<jn this interesting subject beyond the 
mere mention of the fact. 

Although the implements in (piestion w<mld have been (exceedingly valuabk\ I did not 
f(»el warrant (^d in molesting them. 

ORxiTHorjxn'. 

It is to ho r(»gr(»tted that the tim(» at my disposal was not sufficient to form an ext(^n<l(»d 
seri(»s of obs(»rvations on thissubjcH't; those su])mitte<l are merely fragmentary, or such as came 
under my o!)S(*rvation while in the iM»rformance of other duti(*s, and n(jted at moments of 
leisur(». 

Th(» siH*ci(^s (^numerated in the following syno])sis should not be taken Jis a comph^te list, 
but may at least serve to indicate thos(» varieties most common and chanu't(Tistic of the 
r(»gion. 

The numl>ers refer to those in Ridgway's *' Catalogue of North American Birds." 
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3. Hylocichla alicise Baird. Ghay-chkekkd Tiikush. 

A very common and moderately abundant resident of the entire region. Nests early in 
July, and departs the latter part of An^ust. 

7. Merula migratoria (LiN?^), Sw. and Kick. Amkuican Robin. 

Rather less numerous, but nearly equal in range with the preceding species. Confined 
chi(^fly to the lower and mountain sections of the river. 

9 Hesperocichla nsevia (('i»e/.)> ^<('^<'* Vauikd KouiN. 

A single specimen of this beautiful bird is the oidy record obtained. Possibly a straggler 
from the Kowak Valley, where it is moderately abundant during the summer. 

45. Parus Hudsonicus Forst. Hui>sonian Chickadkk. 

A regular resident of the timbered section of the valley; partially migratory during the 
winter. 

148. Laniies borealis Vieill. Great NortheRiN Shrike. 

Common in the lower and mountain districts, although not abundant anywhere in the Noatak 
region. Nests in the spruce timber. 

154. Hirundo erythrogastra Bitdd. Barn Swallow. 

Foun<l evc^ry where in varying abuudance, especially in the vicinity of the abandoned huts 
of the natives. Have seen the nests in places of this kind. 

157. Cotile riparia {Linn.), Boie. Bank Swallow. 

Much less abundant than the preceding species. The banks of the river are not well adapted 
for tht^m. 

193a. PassirculuB samirchenBis savanna {WilsX Rultjw, Savanna Sparrow. 

Ap])arently not abundant in any section; not^d on a few occasions, and the familiar song 
was often heard when the species was not seen. Probably a regular summer resident. 

201a. Zonotrichia gambeli intermedia Ridijw. Intermediate White-crowned Sparrow. 

Noted on st^veral occ'tusions ahmg the lower river. A ])eautiful but not an abundant songster. 

208. Zonotrichia coronata (P«//.), Baird. Oolden-crowned Sparrow. 

Foun<l in the siime localities and about ecjual numbeis with the preceding species. A reg- 
ular summcu* resident, nesting in the bushes along the? banks. 

273. Scolecophagus ferrugineuB {Gm.\ Simins. Rusty Blackbird. 

A small flock wius observed along the lower river on one occasion; possibly oidy stragglers 
from the Kow.ak Valley, where they are moderately abundant. 

280. Corvus coraz camivorus {Bartr.), Ridgw. American Raven. 

A moderately abundant resident of the entire region. Nests in the spruce timber along 
the river banks, and is partially migratory during the winter. 

297//. Perisoreus canadensis liimifrons Ridgir. Smokv-pronted Jay. 

A summer resident of the timbered district, and noted on several occiisions in the vicinity 
of our camps endeavoring to follow its [)ilfv3ring instincts. Migrates to Southern Alaska during 
lh(^ winter season. 

382. Ceryle alcyon (Linn.), Boie. Belted Kinufisher. 

A very ran^ summer resident; possibly only a straggler from the region of the Kowak. 

406. Nyctea scandiaca (Linn.), Newt Snowy Owl. 

A])parontly not abundant, at least it did not fall under my observation except at rare 
intervals. Uudoubtedly a resident during the entire year. 
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420. TunninculuB sparverius (Linn,), Vie ill. Sparrow Hawk. 

More or less abundant throughout the region, but principally in the mountain districts. 
Nests alnmt the niidcUe of July. 

430. Circus Hudscnius (Linn.), Vieill. Marsh Hawk. 

Found abun<^int)y along the lower river; quite common. Nests in the spruce timber e.arly 
in July. 

447. Archibuteo lagopus Sancti-Johaunis (f/mc/.), Hiihjn*. Amrri(*an Rouoh-leuokd Hawk. 

Not(;d in several instances, and the nests found in two instances, along the lower river. A 
regular migrant to Northern Alaska. 

451. Haliaeetus leucocephalus {Linn.), Sariy. Bald Kaglk. 

A regular summer resident and nesting commonly in the mountain districts. The most 
common !)ird of prey in tlu^ region. 

474. Lagopus albus (<rm.), And. Willow Ptarmigan. 

Found commonly in pairs, but a|)i)arcntly not abundant in any locality. A residentof the 
mountain and table-land district. Tht< yt>ung an* fledged about the middle (►f July. 

513. Squatarjla Helvetica (Linn.). Cnr. Black-bkllikd PLctvKR. 

A common resi<l(»nt of every part of this region, usually found in ])airs, and nests in every 
locality. 

514. CharadriuB pluvialis Linn, (tolden Pu>ver. 

A small flock observed near the extreme point reached is the only record in the region. 
They jjrobaoly nest in the far north. 

517. iEgialites semipalmatus Hmitip. Semm'almatkd Plovkr. 

( )bs<'rvi!<l commonly in pairs throughout the low<»r rivc^r districts. Nest on the simd or 
gravi'l banks early in July. They are not an al)undant species. 

527<r. Macrohamphus griseus scolopaceus (.SVr//). Com-s. Rki>-kklliki» Snipk. 

A V4M'y abundant s]MH'ies <»n the upjuM* portion of the riv(*r. After the nesting season they 
associate in large floeks and migrate the latter ])art of August. 

538. Actodromas minutilla (IVr///.). lip. I.kast Sandpiper. 

Found through<mt th(M*(^gion, chiefly in pairs, but n.)t abun<lant anywhere ; undoubtedly a 
regular resi<h»nt. 

541. Ereunetes pusUlus (Linn.), (Uiss. Se.mipalmated Sani)PH»er. 

A moderat<'ly abundant wad(»r, found chi(*fly along the low(*r river, and nesting wherever 
found. 

542. Calidrlaarenaria (/>/;* M.). liiifj. Sanherling. 

( )bserved on sev(»ral occasions along the gravelly banks of the loweT river. Apparently a 
summer resident, although irregularly <listributed. 

549. Totauusflavipes ((////#•/.), I'irill. Yellow-lecjs. 

A noisy denizen of tin* mar^^hes a^)ng the lowt'r river, not <»xtending int<j tlnnnountain 
<lir^tri<-t. Nests in the marshes, and is <*asily known by its peculiar habits. 

559. NumeniuB Hudsonicus hifh. llrhsoNiAN ( Trlew. 

An abuiidiint species on tlie upper rivi'r. In the fall they resort to the coast n»gion in 
large flocks pn»vious to migration. 

560. Numenius borealis ( Fmst. ). Ijfith. Kskim< » ( 'crlew. 

This spe<-ies, together with the red-bellied sniiM.^ an<l the Hudsoniau curlew, foinis the 
three most abundant siM.*cies characteristic of the region, 
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584. GruB fraterculus Cass. Little Crane. 

A rather rare resident of tlie Noatak region, and principally along the lower river. 

588. Olar Amcricanus {SharpleHs), Bp. Whistling Swan. 

A small flock observed near the delta of the river is the only record obtained. Not abun- 
<lant, but a regidar siiinnier resident. 

593a. Auser albifrons gambeli {HartL), Cmien, American White-fronted Goose. 

FouikI ahnost exclusively along the lower and marshy sections of the river, where it is 
very aim nc hint. 

594/>. Bernichla canadensis leucoparia {Brandt), Cass. White-cheeked Goose. 

An abundant summer resident of the entire region, and nesting wherever found. 

605. Dafila acuta (/>//tii.), Bonaj), Pintail. 

A moderat(dy abundant species, found along every portion of the river. Nests in every 
sir t ion am<mg the marshy lands. 

607. Mareca Americana {(hiieL), Steph. Baldpate. 

()bserve<l singly or in pairs everywhere along the river. Saw young birds about mi<l<lle 
of July. 

612. Nettion CaroUnensis {GmeL), Baird. Green- winged Teal. 

A summer n^sident of the fresh-water ponds and marshes near the coast. Not an abun- 
dant species. 

620. Clangiila glaucium Americana (^jf>.), Ridgw. American Golden-eye. 

A single j)air observed on the lower river are the only representatives of this species 1 have 
ever seen in Alaska. Possibly they may have been only stragglers, and are extremely rare. 

628. Somateria v. nigra (fray. Pacific Eider. 

A singh^ s[)ecimen of the male bird s(*en about three hundred miles above the* mcmlh of 
the riv(»r is the only record obtained. Probably a straggler (mly. I was not aware that they 
ever left the sea-ccuist. 

637. Mergus serrator Linn. Red-breasted Sheldrake. 

A moderately abundant s]>e(*ies, found along the entire river. Nests about tho iirst of .1 une. 

660 JjSltubsI^vlcub Brunn. GLAUCOUS GuLL. 

Observ(Ml throughout the river region in varying abundance; princiijally, however, along 
the lo\v(4* i)ortion. 

662. LaruB glaucescens L/c/i/. Glaucous-winued Gull. 

In the same localities, but rather more abundant than the preceding s])ecies. Nests along 
the river early in July. 

675. Larus philadelphise {On!.). Gray. Bonaparte's Gull. 

Not(Ml on several occasions near the mouth of the Noiit^k; not abundant, but undoubtedly 
a regular migrant U) this section. 

687. sterna macrura Xann. Arctic Tern. 

A v(My abundant species along the river, and nesting wherever found. 

698. Stercorarius crepidatus ( /yrnt Ax ). Vieili. Ric^uidson's J.-eoer. 

Not abundant in any s(»ction. but undoubtedly a migrant to the far north. 

639 Stercorarius parasiticus (Linn.), Sannders. Ix>ng-tailed J^ger. 

( )bs(4*ved singly or in pairs everywhere along the river. A regular resident, but not an 
abundant species. 
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737. Colymbus Adamsi Gray. (iRkat White-billed I-k>ox. 

SoviTul spociiiiens of this buaiitifiil diver wore iioted on tlie lowor river, whoro they are 
fegiihir siniimor n»si<l(;nts; not aljuiidant. 

738. Colymbus arcticuB Linn, Black-throated Diver. 

A moderately abuiidHiit species, coiifinod to tlie marshes and hikes lying off tlu; main river. 

SAMUEL B. McLENFXSAN, U. S. R. M., 

iSecouil Assistant Euiiinecr, IL S, S. Conriti, 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



I was taken on board the United States steamer Conn'n at St. Paul's Island, Bering Sea, 
on June 21, 1885, and twelve days later (on July 'i) was la!i<K'd at Kotzc^bue SouikI witli a i)arty 
in charge of Lieut. J. C. Cantwell, to explore the Kowak River, wJiich is immediately north 
of and almost parallel with the Arctic circle in Xorthern Alaska. 

I had been at St. Paul's nearly three weeks, having been sent to Alaska by the United 
States Commissioner of Fislierii'S to gather certain data n^specting seals, cetaceans, the fish- 
eries, &c., which I reserve for publication elsewhere. I had arrive<l there by the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company's steamer St. Paul. The opportunity of accom])anying the Carwin, afforded 
through the courtesy of Captain Healy, wtis one which I gladly avaiUnl myself of, as it enabled 
me to visit a remote and usually inaccessible region. 

The Corwin called at St. Michael's, Golovin Bay, Port ChirtMi(*e. and Cai)e Prince of Wales 
oil her way to the Arctic, and laboriously pushed her way for many hours thnjugh drift-ice to 
enter Kotzebue Sound. 

Our party, consisting of Lieutenant Cantwell, William Marsh, and Frederic Lewis, sea- 
men from the Corwin, myself, and Myninck, the interpreter, remained on the Kowak River 
nearly two months — from July 2 until August 25 — during which time I obtained as many 
zoological specimens as our limited facilities and peculiar surroundings permitted. The object 
of the trip— the exploration and discovery of the source of the river — was accomplished. 

Returning southward in the fall, in addition to calling again at those places visited on the 
northward trip, the vessel made stops at SchismareflF Inlet, in the Ar(*tic Ocean, and at Hall's 
Island, in Bering Sea, at all of which natural history s])ecimens were obtained in greater or 
less num])ers. 

The Corwin landed me at St. Paul's Island on S(»ptemb(»r 10, where I remained a month 
before taking the homeward-bound vessel of the Alaska Comnua'cial Company. A delay of 
nearly two weeks at Ounalaska was productive of much intt^resting ornitliological material. 
The steamer Dora arrived at San Francisco on Nov(»mb(»r 8. 

I must express my indebtedness to the Alaska Commercial Com])any of San Friincisco, 
and to Capt. M. A. Healy, United States Revenue Marine, for the facilities I enjoyed in my 
work in Ahiska. I received courteous treatment at the hands of the oflicers and agents of the 
company, as well as the officers of the. Corwin. Lieutenant Cantwell was always ready to aid 
nm while on the Kowak River. Mr. Ridgway, of the Smithsonian Institution, kindly gave 
me the !)eautiful plate representing Plectr^phena.r hyiwrhoreus. Mr. L. M. Turner revise d 
my spelling of Eskimo bird names according to the rules lai<l down in Professor Powell's 
(luide to the Study of Indian Languages; and Dr. George Vasey, botanist at the Deiiartment 
of Agriculture, identified the few plants that I was a])le to collect. 

A collecti<m of flowering ])lants obtained on the Noatak River by Mr. McL(Miegan, and on 
the Kowak by Mr. Cantwell and myself, has been mislaid or lo.st, as it never reached Wash- 
ington. Mr. McLenegan kindly gave me somc^ notes on birds coll(»ct(Ml l)y him on the Lower 
Kowak in 1HS4, but I have not used them, having d(*cided to let the present ])ai)er stand iis a 
n^cord of [)ersonal observations and collections. 

CHARLES H. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant, United States Fish Commission. 

Smithsonian Institution, June 25, 1880. 
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THE KOWAK RIVER REGION, 

It is a good Arctic day's journey in a steam-launch up Hotham Inlet to the Kowak mouth, 
for tliere is scarcely more tlian an hour's (hirkness at the beginning of July, and as tlie waves 
run pretty high when the wind blows, the heavily loaded launch hugs the windward shore for 
safety. Plenty <jf water birds are met with along here. Surf ducks, loims, white-fronted and 
white-cheeked geese keep swimming out of the way of the boati., and a few Trim/ce run along 
shore or keep just aheiwl by short flights. 

This w€^st shore consists of narrow beach, behind which rises an irregular line of low 
blufts that shut off the view of the treeless tundra i)eninsula se])arating the inlet from Kotze- 
bue Sound. An occasional raven's croak calls att(»ntion to his black form perched upon a bank, 
and the osprey or some other hawk frequently announces its ])res(»nce by some falconine call 
as it passes. The bushes clinging to the bluffs harbor a few white-crown and savanna spar- 
rows, and some ptarmigan, in mottled summer plumage, may be flushed from among the 
whortleberry bushes ( Vaccininm) growing amid the sphagnum of the tundra. A few mice 
(Arvicola) are f(mnd in the drier situations. 

In the delta of the river a stray kingfisher or an anxious goose, hurrying her brood of half- 
grown young under the overhanging willow verdure of the banks for concealment, are about 
the only signs of life, for the channels are narrow and the view is shut off completely. Polar 
hares are met with along here. Farther up the scattered spruces (Abies) come in sight to vary 
the monotony, or a wi<lening out of '" the river s wo(Kled reaches'' affords a glimpse of some 
distant rocky-topped elevation which, by reason of the meanderings of the stream through 
the lowlands, shows alternately to ]K)rt and starboard. 

Above the many-channeled delt^ the Kowak assumes a different character. High banks 
of old ice and clay appear, bearing a thin coat of surface soil, which supports the stunted 
Arctic growth of whit^ spruce. The banks, undermined by the melting of their ancient icy 
substratum, often slide in massive sections into the river, carrying a wide margin of forest 
with them. In many places navigation is impeded by earth-anchored spruce snags. Some- 
times cavernous holes are excavated as the gritty ice disappears, and the overarching mass of 
earth hangs ready to fall when a few more hours exposure to the incessant Arctic sunshine 
shall have set it free. These banks are too icy to be tunneled by kingfishers or bank swal- 
lows, consequently such birds are seance along the lower river. 

There are many extensive sand-bars in the Kowak above th^^ delta, where cranes, a few gulls 
and t^rns, and some least sandpii)ers and semi-palmated plovers congregate to feed and sun them- 
selves. Bears and the smaller fur-bearing animals leave many tracks here, and on the sand- 
bars further up we saw reindeer tracks. An occasional spruce along shore is topped with the 
bulky nest of the fish-hawk. 

Although spruce forest exists to a greater or less extent in all parts of the Kowak River 
region, there is no regularity about its distribution; a hundred miles or more above salt water, 
where the river runs near the hills, the forest is quite heavy, but where the course is through 
level country the river is bordered by mossy tundra plains, usually treeless. 

Excellent whortleberries grow in all parts of the country, and are eaten greedily by wild 
geese and cranes as well as all the smaller birds. I suspected the robins and varied thrushes 
of eating the currants which grew plentifully in all thickets near the river. Flowers of beau- 
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tiful tints were found springing everywhere, as though they expected the midnight sun to shine 
on them forever, and had h)st all memory of the snow and darkness of the northern winter. 

Some of the commonest plants and flowers of the Kowak in July and August are: 
Aconitum yapellus, L. Myosotis sylvatica, Hoff. 

Nasturtium palustre, D. C. Allium Schcenoprasum, L. 

Poterium Sitchense, S. W. Juncus stygius, L. 

Saxifraqa Hircnlufi, L. Carex Mertinsii, Presc. 

Saxifraga lencanthemi folia var. Bra- Aspidium, fragrans, Swartz. 

noniana, T. & G. Hedysarum boreale, Nutt. 

Epilohium spicatnm, Lam. Rubus arcticus, L. 

Galium boreale, L. Achillea Millefolium, L. 

But some that were in hloom wIkju we first entered the river were replaced by others later 
in the season. 

The Northwestern Eskimo, or Innuits, although chiefly a coast people, live also on the 
rivers of the regi<m. On the Kowak their camps and habitations are scattered irregularly 
along the lower two-thirds of its course, but in summer hunting parties range up to its very 
headwaters. The i)ursuit of the reindeer sometimes leads hunters far inland; in fact, the 
majority of the abler-bod it^l men appear to spend the short summer in the pursuit of game in 
the interior, while the youths, children, and old men remain on the lower river with the women, 
whose duty it is to gather in the ichthyological harvest aft'orded by the annual salmon run. 
They often make temporary camps well up stream, where tlu^re are suitable seining grounds, 
but their eartli-C()vere<l wint(T houses are usually at no great distance from the sea. Winter 
houses or '' iglus" are (H)nstruct(Hl of spruce saplings set upright in the ground close together, 
in the form of a s^iuare, four posts supporting the arched r(x>f, which is also of light saplings. 
A hole in the top serves for chimney and ventilator. The entire structure is covered with 
earth, and when deserted for a year or two, and overgrown with grass and mosses, looks like a 
mound, identified as having been a human habitation only by some tumble-down fish-racks 
on the river ])ank near by, or the withered form of a raven stuck upon a pole. 

There is an abundant supply of food-fishes in the Kowak region, salmon, trout, grayling, 
pike, {ind whitefish Ix^ng the commonest species. The natives take them in seines, which are 
made by the women from fi])ers of njots gathered along the river banks wherever they are 
exposed by the ])reaking away of the earth. These seines, which are usually not more than a 
yard in width and vary in length from thirty to fifty feet, are strong and durable, but would 
not hold a vt^ry heavy haul of salmon. They are fitted with wooden floats, the sinkers being 
made of reindeer horn. In seining, which is always done in shallow water, one end is cari'ied 
alcmg shore by tlie children, the s(piaws towing the other end down stream in a large birch 
canoe or a seal-skin boat, kec^ping it out as far as the length of the seine permits. Large num- 
lH»rs of salm(m are taken in this way, and after being split open, are dried upon poles in the 
sunshin(\ a food su])ply against that time when *' Mighty P(0)oan, the Winter," shall seal up 
the friendly riv(»r, drive off the wild fowl, and cover over **all the Noi-thland'" with his mantles 
of snow and darkn(»ss. 

I expectinl to find th(» snowy owl and the hawk-owl on the Kowak, but saw nothing of 
them, alth<mgli I k(»])t a })right lookout. 

There are s(^v(»ral other s])ecies rather widely distributed northward, such as the ouz(»l, 
downy wood])ecker, flick(T, j)ine grosbeak, crossbill, &c., that might be expected as stragglers, 
but were not met witli. 

There are high rang(»s of hills betw(*en this region and tht* Yukon over which migrating 
])irds doubtless have to j)ass. As the following pag(»s show, srmie of tlie commonc^st birds of the 
Unit<Ml Stat(*s ])r(MMl regularly in t liis rcmot** and dcsolatt* region. It is comforting to find robins, 
whitccrown s])arrows. bank-swallows, kingfishers, and other w(»ll -known and d(»arly lovtnl home 
birds following on<»*s nH*and«»rings cv<*n beyond tlie Arctic ( -irclc*. It ins])ires thoughts of home 
and crcat<\s a warmth at the heart. 

Zoological collecting is not easy work in a country such as that drained by the Kowak 
River. We traveled in a small steam-launch, heavily loaded, with a boat full of natives and 
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supplies in tow, so that very extensive collections could not be transported. There was much 
rainy weather, making it difficult to collect as well as to dry bird -skins, and the mosquito 
])l<ague was always a serious drawback in fair weather unless there was a breeze blowing to 
lessen the force of the attack. We welcomed the o(H.*asional chilly days that gave us respite 
from mosquito persecution. Otherwise we wore compelled to wear a coating of tar and car- 
bolized oil. on our faces and hands for days together, until the feverish and smarting skin 
denumded its removal. Daily ablutions undcn- such (circumstances could not of course be 
indulged in. 

Prohmged rambles back from the river are impracticable, on jiccount of the exhausting 
labor of tramping through the hummocks ami moss of the tundra, or frozen morass. The 
sphagnum tundra growth is omnipresent, extending even up on the mountains, and forms a 
heavy covering for the ice which is every when^ beneath it. Moss-coveied hummocks stand so 
close as to present a false level — a "spongy flush," as John Muir describes it — through which 
(me is constantly breaking, friMpiently sinking thigh deei) in the icy water underneath, of 
which the flower-dotted surfac^e gives no indication. 

In addition to these *' slight drawbacks" in the way of natural history collecting in Alaska^ 
one finds that fragile specimens have a perverse way of getting trodden upon in the boats, and 
the Bacchanalian native exhibits betimes an untoward desire to use the alcohol in the fish-tank 
as a beverage, from which he must needs be restrained, lest the ichthyological specimens be 
stinted, to their detriment. Indeed, at St. Paul's Island, one night in September, a couple of 
Aleuts broke into the building where my alcohol was kept, for the purpose of stealing some 
and accidentally set fire to it. In their efforts to put out the fire their hands were frightfully 
burned. This loss compelled me to put my specimens on short allowance, and to collect with 
discrimination during the rest of the season. 

It is, however, quite unnecessary for me to write further of the general features of th« 
Kowak country, as Lieutenant Cantwell discusses the subject very fully in his narrative of 
the voyage. 

MAMMALS. 

Rangifer tarandus grcenlandicns (Kerr), Reindeer. 

Reindeer skin appears to be the principal material used for clothing by the natives of the 
Kowak River region, but judging from the number of ''piebald" garments we saw, the stock 
is derived i*.hiefly from the domesticated vari(?ty, which is herded in great numbers on the Asiatic 
side of Bering Straits, and obtained by nutans of exchang(\s carried on in summer. The wild 
Alaskan variety of a reindeer is probably not veiy numerous in the Kowak regi(m, although 
Mr. Cantwell saw a few small herds among the hills at the headwaters of the river, to which 
they migrate in summer. It is not improbable that th(»y seek the higher lands to (\scape the 
mosquito plague that makes life miserabh^ for beast as well as man in the tundra sections. 
We saw a few fresh traciks in the sand of the lower river in July. On August 1, 1 saw a rein- 
deer with horns still in the velvet. I was hunting with a light shot-gun among some hills 
sevc^ral nules from the river and paused for a r(»st, wlien a reindeer approached through the 
dense mist and inspected me at a distance of less than forty yards. I remained perfectly quiet, 
sitting among the low bushes, while the excited animal ])layed all around me. He would be(^ome 
frightened at times and dash away to a slight eminence^ near by, from which he snorted at me 
in great alarm; but overcome by curiosity, he approached repeatedly for a nearer view. 

At the end of half an hour, when the mist had turned to rain, I left him, still watching me 
from a safe distance, and went away and meditating on the perversity with which game 
appears when one has the wrong kind of arms or none at all. 

This deer was not large, in fact not nearly Jis large jis I expected to find an adult reindeer 
with fully developed antlers. The hid(^s which we saw in possession of the people did not 
apparently indicate {is large an animal as the Calif ornian Cariacus colnmbianus, so that it is 
probable that the small barren-ground reindeer, or caribou, is the only variety found in North 
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Alaska. The larger woodland caril)ou is doubtless the prevailing variety to the southward. 
Reindeer are found more or less regularly tliroughout Alaska. They were found by Mr. 
McLenegan on the NoJitak, as well as by our party on the Kowak. Traders in the service of 
the Alaska Commercial Company told me of their common distribution over the Yukon, Kus- 
kokvim, and Aleutian divisions of the country. They have even been shot on Ounimak Island, 
at the end of the peninsula. But reindeer are restless animals, irregular in their migrations 
and habits. Sometimes they desert whole sections of country for months together, and they 
appear to have withdrawn from many regions where fire-arms have been introduced. 

Notwithstanding the fact that large herds of reindeer are kept in a state of domestication 
by the Chukchees, at East Cai)e, and other well-known places on the Asiatic side of Bering 
Straits, with whom the natives of the Alaskan side (M)mmuuicate regularly, there appears to 
be no domestication of the species whatever in Alaska, nor, indeed, in any part of North 
America. 

In time, when the general use of fire-arms by the natives of Uppt^r ALaska shall have reduced 
the numbers of this wary animal, the introduction of tlic^ tixino variiity, which is a substantial 
8upi>ort to the j^eople just across the Straits, among our own thriftless, alcohol-bewitched 
Eskimos, would be a philanthropic movement, contributing more toward their amelioration 
than any system of schools or kindred charities. The native boats could never accomplish the 
importation, wliich would, howevc^r, present no difficulty to ordinary sea-going vessels. The 
taming of the American reindeer is impracticable, for domesticaticm, with this animal at least, 
is the result of subjection through many generations. Something tending to render a wild peo- 
ple pastoral or agricultural ought to be the fii*st st^p toward their advancement. In our man- 
agement of these i)eople, purchased from the Russians, we have an opportunity to atone, in a 
measure, for a century of dishonorable treatment of the Indian. 

Ovla canadensis (Shaw). Bighorn. 

I saw a skin of the mountain sheep in the possession of a native on the lower river, and saw 
several spoons made from its horns. The natives told us of its existence in the high hills inland. 

Ck)inrus hudsonius (Palhui), Rkd Sqltikkrl {Cn-ka-la-tai-iik). 

We found red scpiirrels not uncommon in the spru(*e forests of the Upper Kowak. They 
were comparatively familiar, and sometimes chatted noisily in the trees about our camps. 
Five si>ecimens; Upper Kowak, July "iij-'M), 

Castor fiber Linne. Bkavkk. 

Beaver skins were not plentiful among the natives, but we saw pelts occasionally that had 
doubtless been taken in that region, as many of them w(»re from young animals. 

Fiber sibethioos (Linn^). MrsKRATs. 

I saw two live muskrats swimming in the river, just about the delta, on August 22, and fired 
at them, but without effect. I was inipr(»sse<l with the fact of tlieir small size, although they 
api>eared to be adults. The same is true <»f the pelts we saw in the possession of the natives, 
and of which they make garments and blankets. 

Myodesobensis Brants. Lemming. 

A single si>ecimen of the common lemming was obtained on the river. 

Anrioola riparius ( Ord. ). 

We obtained sp(»cimens of this mouse in certain d(»serted winter houses of the natives 
along the lower river, and in a mossy bank near our camp at Kotzebue Sound. 

Brethixon dorsatus epixanthus {lirandt). Wkstrrx Pohocpixr. 

Mr. Cantwell obtained three or four young ]H)n'upines near the source of the river in July, 
which were roastt^l and eatt»n by the natives aecomj>anying him. The sjwcies was not met 
with elsewhere. 

One specimen (young); headwatei^s of Kowak, July. 
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Lepus timiduB Linn^, Polar Hare. 

On July 4 I saw a solitary hare in the Kowak delta, the only one seen during our explora- 
tions. I do not remember having seen any skins in the villages along the river, although they 
were sometimes seen in the possession of the coast people. 

Sorez Bp. 

I saw a diminutive shrew on August 22, not far above the delta of the river. It was the 
only one observed in the country. 

Phoca vituUna FAnn^, Harbor Seal. 

The harbor seal, which is abundant all along the northern coasts, and which is constantly 
hunted by the people for food and clothing, often wandei*s far up the Kowak River. 

UrsuB riohardsoni Aud, and Bach, Barren-ground Bear. 

The brown and yellowish bear skins in the possession of the natives should probably all 
be referred to this variety. Boar tracks were often found in the sand-bars along the river; 
none of them appeared to indicate animals of very great size. 

Galo lusous (J^tiiiKf). Wolverine. 

I only saw two or three skins of this animal. They are frequently worn by the natives, 
but the majority of them are obtained, I think, for other localities. 

Patorias vison (Sehreber). Mink. 

saw a mink on the upper river August 1. Pelts were to be found in all the villages. 

Patorius ermiaea {LintU), Ermine. 

Skins of this animal were very common among the natives, and the inference is that they 
were taken on the river, as the species is abundant in Northern Alaska. 

ValpesfulvoB (Desm.). Red Fox. 

Skins of this and the next species were often seen. 

Vulpes lagopus (Ltitii^). Arctic Fox. 

Elephas. 

Tusks, teeth, and bones of the mammoth were seen in many of the villages on the Kowak 
River. The natives frequently carve ornaments and useful articles out of mammoth tusks, and 
I saw some very large soup-ladles made out of this fossil ivory. At Cape Prince of Wales, 
where the Corwin anchored for a short time on her way north, several tusks and large bones of 
the mammoth were brought aboard for barter. When questioned as to their ideas respecting 
this great extinct elephant, the natives told us that it was a very large reindeer, and pointed 
out to us, from the size of the bones lying on the deck, how large it must have been. I brought 
out a copy of Le Conte's Geology, which we had on board, and showed them a picture of the 
skeleton of a mammoth, which they recognized at once, and delightedly pointed out the bones 
resembling those lying upon the deck. When I produced a picture of the same animal restored, 
in which it greatly resembles the elephant, their enthusiasm reached a high pitch. 

The matter was apparently perfectly clear to their minds, and they listened with attention 
while the surgeon and I explained, through the interpreter, what we knew about the mammoth. 
Before the book was put away one of them borrowed a pencil and piece of paper to copy the 
outlines of the picture, and I am bound to say that his sketch was very creditable, considering 
the crude ideas of art among such people. 

On August 28, at Schismareff Inlet, I found the front half of the skull of a mammoth 
lying on the open tundra, which was not fossilized in the least, being simply a mass of dry 
bone, firm and light. This is rather remarkable, considering the long extinction of the mam- 
moth and the geological and climatic changes which have since taken place in North America. 

H. £r. 163 12 
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BIRDS.* 

1. Urinatpr imber ( Gunn.), Loon ( Kha^-drdk). 

L(M>ns weri^ soon almost diiily by our party while on the Kowak River. As no specimens 
of the (lark-necked kinds were obtained, I am not certain that U. arcticus ajid pacificus were 
not represented there Jis w(?ll as imher, 

2. Uriuator adamaii (^>av). Ykllow-billkd Loon. 

Amon^ the loons whidi flew noisily over oui* boats from time to time I occasionally recog- 
nized this species. 

3. Urinator Imnme (^'M/in.). Kkd-tiikoatki) Loon {Kah a-druk). 

I obtaintMl a specimen of this ]>ird on the upj)er river on August 10. Although I saw 
neither nests nor young binls, the constant pn^sence on the river of this and the two preceding 
sj)eei(»s would set^m to indicate their breeding there. 

4. LaniBglaucuB Brunii. (tLACCUS (rULL. 

(ilaucus gulls w<*re frec[uently soeu during our voyage. es])ecially along the lower river, 
whoro we observo<i them sometimes resting u])on the swaying tops of the spruce trees, a very 
unusual thing for gulls to do. 

Two specimens (skeletons): Lower Kowak, August '^o. 

5. Larus glaiicescens Xannt. (JLAUcrs-wiNOED (tUll. 

The presence of this species was noted almost daily until w(» reached a distance of about 
three hundred miles from the sea, when it became rather scarce. 

6. LaruB Philadelphia (Onl). Bonaparte's (K'l.L (A-khdi-di-yitg-iffik). 

I obtained sj)eciniens of this ])ird on the middle and lower river in July. It was not 
often seen. 

Two sj)ecimens: Lower an<l Middle Kowak. July 4-10. 

7. Sterna paradisaea Brnnii, Arctk.' Tern (^fUko'tdf-lf^k). 

The Arctic tern is a common bird all along the river. 
Two specimens: Lower Kowak, July 4-August IS. 

8. Mergauser Berrator {Linn.). Kki>- breasted MER<iANSER (Pni-rit'fjn-rnk). 

A moderately conimon summer resident. Young birds in tin* down were shot August 10. 
Three specimens; L<»wer Kowak, August IS. 

9. Anas americana (iuwl. Hai.d-fate {V'[fii^-hew)k). 

Comm<»n in the* lagoons along the middle and lower river. We shot many full-grown 
young ]>irds late in August. 

10. Anaa caroUnenais (tmvJin. (rREEN-wiNOEi) TEAii. 

The green-wingecl teal was fre(|uently mi»t with during our voyage. The y<mng are well 
grown ]>y the middle of August. 

One specim<»n; Lower Kowak. August. 

11. Dafila acuta (/.;')/;«.). Pintau.. 

M<>re abundant tlnni (Mther <»f the two ])rece<ling s])t»cies, I'specially at the d(dta of the 
rivtM* and about Hotham Inlet, whei-e we shot numbers of them late in the s(»ason. 

12. Oidemia americana Sw. tir liivh. American Scoter { M\-ti-(fa-ut'-i*uk). 

This species was not uncomm<ni along the lower river. 

* Nunieneljiture uf the AnuTicaii Uriiitli<>logi«ts* Union. 
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13. Anser albifrons gambeli {Hartl.). American White-fronted Goose {Ti-gi-uk). 

This goose is a suniin(3r resident of the entire Kowak River region, and probably the most 
.\').uidant of all the Anseritue breeding there. We found it everywhere over the tundra lands, 
r v'.ling on the blueberries. Mr. Cantwell brought me a sju^nmen frcmi the lake at the source 
of the river, where it wjis very abundant. 

14. Branta canadenaiB hutchinaii (Sw. & Rich.). IIutchins^s Goose. 

This and the following species were constantly present upon the river, and we frequently 
shot them from the launch as we stt^amed along. The large fledglings, when stuffed with 
potato and bits of wild onion, which we gathered along shore, furnished us niany a savory roast. 

15. Branta canadenaiB minima Ridyw. Cackung Goose. 

16. Olor columbianuB {Ord). Whistling Swan. 

Swans were seance in the region tlirough which we traveled. Straggling individuals were 
sometimes seen on the shallow hikes scattered over the tundra lands. 

17. OruB canadenslB {Limi.). Little Brown Crane. 

This small crane, which is dispersed in moderate nimibers throughout the country, is such 
a diminutive bird that I hardly recognized it as an American si)ecies. It seemed not more 
than one-third the size of the (rrus I liad become familiar witli in the Western States. Now 
known to be a distinct species, it is strange that it slumld have been so long confused with 
larger birds. There is probfibly room for doubt as to its wintering-place being the borders of 
Mexico. 

18. Tringa minutilla( FieiV/.) Least Sandpiper (CVe-wviA-). 

I procured five spe(;imens of the least sandpiper on the upper course of the river July 
•^0-25. It was not uncommon later in the season. 

19. Ereunetea pusiUua {Linn.). Semipalmated Sandpiper (I-np-kak). 

A single specimen was shot on July *^0, from a flock of the preceding species. 

20. TotanuB flavipea (Gmel.). Yellow-le(*s {Pn-bi-rik-tiik). 

The yellow-legs breeds si)aringly in marshy thickets bordering the river. It is very noisy 
when its retreats are invad(Ml, flying excitcnlly over the low spruces or resting upon their tops. 
One specimen; Lower Kowak, July 4. 

21. Bartramia longicauda (Bechst.). Bartramian Sandpiper (f?-/i-cim). 

Onlv seen on two or three occasions. 

■c 

One specimen; Upper Kowak, July 15. 

22. ActitiB macularia {Linn.). Spotted Sandpiper {I-cd-kok-CHii-i'dU'rok or A-mo-tUi-yfik). 

Rare. One specimcm; Upper Kowak, July 24. 

23. NumeniuB tahitienBiB {GnwL). Bristle-thioiied C'urlew (Tu-rd'tn-rok), 

I shot a si)ecimen of X, tahitiensis at Kotzebue Sound, August 26, 1885, having flushed 
it from among the blueberry bushes where it was feeding. The occurrence of this inhabitant 
of the South Paciti(» Islands is thus recorded for the third time in North America, it having 
been taken at Fort Kenai, Alaska, by Mr. Bischofl^, May ir,, 1H(>!>, and at St. Michael's, Alaska, 
by Mr. Nelson, May -^4, ISSO. From the fiict of this being a ycmng bird taken in the autumn, 
it is probal)le that the species sometimes breeds in Alaska. It is not recorded as occurring on 
the Asiatic side. 

24. ^giaUtiB semipalmata Bon p. Semipalmated Plover {Kii-rnk-u-ruk), 

Not uncommon about th(» sand-bars of tlu^ river. 
Two specimens; Upper Kowak, July s-->4. 
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25. Arenaria melanooephala (Vig.). Blace Tcrnstone (Tii-gi'ti-li-luk). 

Seeu oL't-asiotially about the mouth of the river and Hothain Inlet, 

One s<pecinien; Kowak delta, July 4. 
2S. Dendragapna canadensis (Ltiiii.), Canada Gbousk (Sd-va-ti-m^-i-gf). 

A siiigle specimeiiof this species, a female accoinpiinieil by fledglings, was obtaiaed in the 
spruce woikIs ou the middle Kowak July 11. No others were seen. 

27. Ziagopm lagopus (Ltnn.). WILLOW PTARWOAy lA-kd-di-gi-ir&k). 

We found a few flocks tif this bird along the lower river mid about Kotzebue Sotind in 
August, only one individual having been seen higher up. Tliey were always met with on the 
■ .[K'u tundra, feeding on the omnipresent blueberries. 

Twi> spi'cimims; Upper Kowak July 14, and Kotzeliue Sound August 3li. 

28. CiicuB hudsoniustLiiiit.). li\«siiU\VfK(Pi>-jtlk-U'>k). 

The marfh Imwk is a common species throughout the Kowak River region, where its 
lireeding is indicated by the young birds collected. 

Three specimens; Upper Kowak, August 10, and Kotzebuo Sound. August -Hi. 

29. AroMbutao ferrngtnens (Lichl.). FEKRUaisoUB Rot'ou-uui (Khai-IA-rnk). 

Large hawks, chiefly, I think, i if this speeies, were often ween along the river. 
One specimen; Lower Kowak, August 23. 

30. Faloo columbarlus (Liiiii.). Phibon-Hawk (Ki-<U-go-u-f-tr<ik). 

RjitiuT rummoii everywhere during our stay in the region. Breeds in the wooded diatriets. 
Three spc-cimeus; Upper Kowak. July Vi. August UHH. 

31. Fandlon hallacittu caioUaensia (Gffi«I.). Anbkican Ospret {Kii-l&k-a-r&-r^k), 

A common species, es(>ecially along the lower river, where many nests were seen upon tlie 
tops of till' spnices. I took a full-grown young liird from one of these iiesta, which traveled 
with us during the remainder of the seasim, perched upon the bow of the steam-launeh, The 
appetite of this liird was always goiwi. which could not be said of its temper, its piscivorous pro- 
pensities fully justifying its native name of Kd-lflk-a-cii-rflk, which Myninck explained meaut 
'• eat urn plenty feeah." Fortunately, we always hail plenty of " feesb " for both the osprey and 
Myninok to eat. the latter lieing i^uite as deserving of some such ichthyophagous distinction, 

a3' Aalo acdpibliina ( Puil. ), Sbobt-Rareu Owl (M-;w/-yu*-(t)Jk). 

()nes|)ccimen: Kotzebue Sound, August ;!*>. This was the oidy individual owl of any kind 
timt 1 saw in the region. 

33. Ceryle alcjoa {Unn.). Bklted Kinofisher (.Vii-frt-Zcflft-flfc or Tii-yii-uH-giilukX 

The kingtisher wa?t present upon the river during the entire season: in fact, it was as com- 
mon as one would expeia to find it on a river in the United States I found a nest on July iX, 
in the usual situation— in a hole tuuueled in a soft bank. 

Fours|;>ecimens: Upper and Middle Kowak. July 35-AuguBt 18. 

34. PeiiaorAna canadensis famXltotM Ridgir. Al-kHK a J AS lKi-rnk or Ai-dde^i-pdkj. 

A common specie.s in the spruce wikkIs of the region. I shot many of them about the vil- 
lage.4 of the natives, where they gathered to feeil on the dried fish that the people were curing 
on racks in the open air for winter stores. Salmon eggs, often dried with the fish, were their 
delight. They came noiselessly, like the thieves they wew, frfim apparently nowhere, and 
drop|)ed singly and by turn upon the racks, with a mischievous flirt of the tail, to snatch the 
mouthful of roe they made off with. 

Twelve specimens: Upper and Middle Kowak, July Il-August 18. 

35. Corms oorax stnuatus i Waf/I. 
Rather common alnng th< 
Two specimens ^Bkeletons); Lower Kowak, August 25. 



Ahrrican Rave>'. 
river. Seen also at Kotzebue Hound. 
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36. ScoleoophagoB carolinus (MiUh), Rusty Blackbird (Tu-lu-gu-rtik). 

I saw nothing of this bird until late in the season, when a few migrants, from the north 
presumably, were noticed about the banks of the lower river and at Kotzebue Sound. 
Two specimens; Lower Kowak, August 22-25. 

37. Aoanthis linaria holbcBllii {Brehm). Holbcell's Redpoll (Kahriik'tir<kyuk). 

The redpolls probably breed near the coast in Northern Alaska, for during a two-months' 
journey of several hundred miles through a well-diversified country I saw less than half a 
dozen individuals, and there were no evidences that these were breeding. 

Two specimens; Upper Kowak, July 15. 

38. CaloariuB lapponiouB (Ztfiii.). Lapland Longspur {Ro-pdl-f/uk). 

I found this species comparatively abundant about Kotzebue Sound late in August, but 
saw nothing of it up the river. 

One specimen; Kotzebue Sound, August 26. 

39. Ammodramus sandwichensis alaudinus {Bonap.), sWrstern Savanna Sparrow (0-pdl-yuk.) 

The savanna sparrow is a very abundant bird along the river. I did not find nests, but the 
number of young birds shot indicate that the species breeds plentifully there. 
Six specimens; Upper Kowak, July 2(>- August 10. 

40. Zonotriohia intermedia Bidgtc, Intkrmrdiatr Sparrow (Niin-wukidn-ruk), 

This is probably the most abundant sparrow in the Kowak regions. I found many young 
birds. 

Thirteen specimens; Upper and Middle Kowak, July 7~August 18. 

41. Bpisella monticola ochracea Brewst Wkstrrn Trek Sparrow ( Cuk-odn-ruk or tyk-pik-shdi-uk or Mic-ok-idi-yiik. ) 

Constantly associated with the two preceding species, it was almost as common both in the 
number of atlults and young. 

Thirteen specimens; Upper and Middle Kowak, July 15- August 18. 

42. Jtinoohyemalis (Linn.). Slate-colored Sparrow {Ka-zA-nU'tHk), 

Moderately common in the drier spruce forests. 
Three specimens; Upper Kowak, July 20-24. 

43. Melospisalinoolni (i^ud.). Lincoln's Sparrow (SU'mn-mfk-cHk), 

A solitary specimen of Lincoln's sparrow was shot on the Upper Kowak, July 20. 

44. Passerella iliaoa {Merr,). Fox Sparrow. 

Like the preceding, this species is represented in my collection by a single specimen, the 
only one seen. It was taken on the upper river on July 15. 

45. Chelidon erythrogaster (Bodd,). Barn Swallow. 

I recognized the barR swallow on several occasions as it flew with other swallows over the 
river. 

46. Cli^ioola riparia (Linn.). Bank Swallow. 

Bank swallows were frequently seen on the upper river when we first arrived there, but 
later the continued heavy rains raised the river to such a height (nearly ten feet) that their 
tunnels were inundated and the young birds destroye<l. For a week or more after this, or dur- 
ing the first week of August, large flocks of swallows went flying everywhere about the coun- 
try and then disappeared and were seen no more during our stay on the river. 

47. Lanina borealis VieiU, Northern SmincB. 

The only shrike seen was a young bird I shot at Kotzebue Sound August 2G. 
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48. Dendroica sestiva (GnieL). Yellow Warbler. 

Apparently not common any wlioro in the region. A few young birds were seen about the 
beginning of August. 

One specimen; Middle Kowak, August 10. 

49. Dendroica coronata {Linn.). Myrtle Warbler {Tai-tcifl'i'mk). 

My spe(*inn?ns of this species, which was foun<l in moderate numbei's along the river, are 
both young birds. 

Two specimens; Upper and Middle Kowak, July 'io- August 15. 

50. Dendroica striata {Forst.). Bi^\C'K-poll Warbler. 

Like the preceding, only moderately common. Young binls collected. 
Four specimens; Upper and Middle Kowak, July •^•^-August 15. 

51. SeiuruB noveboracensia {Gmel.). Water Thrush {fk-s-nk'tdf-iik). 

S(»en <m sev<*ral occjisions in damp thickets along thr river. Three specimens; Upper 
Kowak, July 1*2-August <s. 

52. Sylvania puaiUa ( fViU.). Wilson's Warbler { Xun-wuk-tu-rnk). 

Probably commoner than any oth(T warbler in the region. Six specimens; Upper and 
Middle Kowak, July 8- August 15. 

53. Anthus penailvanicus (Lath,). American Pipit {T'.v)k-euk). 

Small bands of this spei'ies constantly frecpiented the higher and drier hilltops. They 
never descended to the damp tundra bordering the river. Three specimens; Middle Kowak, 
August 1-18. 

54. Parus hudaonicua Forst. Hcdsonl\n C.'hickadke. 

I met with the chickadee on on(» occasion only, a single individual having been shot ou 
the upper rivrr July t>4. 

55. PhyUopaeustea borealia ililas.), Kknmcott's Willow Warbler. 

I ])ro<'ured a si>ecim(Mi of the* rari^ Kennicott's warbler on August 1. It was discovered 
in a thicket far up on one of the highest hills of the middle river, and Wiis singing sweetly. 

On August 'M) I obtained another specimen at Port Clar(»nc(^ under similar circumstances, 
which was unfortunately lost. It is a Siberian binl. known in Ahiska by less than half a 
dozen specimens. 

56. Tardus alicias Baird. (Jrav-chkeked Thri'sh {Sia-nt-lh-bik nv tka-Iik-tdi'dk.) 

Common among the thick<*ts of th(» low<'r river. It will be noticjMl that the* nativi^ who 
gave me thr nam(^ of [ks'llk-ini-uk for this sp(*cies confounded it with th" water thrush 
(Hriunts narebonu'vusis), which pi^rhaps resembles it suflicit^itly to make his mistake 
excusabh*. 

Fivi» specimens; Lower Kowak, July 4 an<l August IS. 

57. Morula migratoria (Linn.). Amkrican Kobin ( /i7o<-<e-//a-n/A-, iwlult ; dik-viti-tca-vii-luk, young). 

A common summer n*sid<Mit. 

Five specimens; Upper Kowak, July t>i-:;i!». 

58. Hesperocichla naevia {(imel). Varikd Thrlsh (Tnl-mi-.m-lnk i>r Ci-o-Dk-tiMlrok), 

A species whose j)r«'S(*nc<' was not<*<l at intervals during the entire season. I found a nest 
containing thnM' hanl-set eggs on July 4, in the sprucii woods of tlu^ lower river. 
Eight specimens; July 4 and August IS. 
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FISHES. 

CATOSTOMID^. 

CatoBtomuB longirostriB Le Setter, Northern Sucker. 

On July 24 I obtained several fishes of this species by dragging a small seine, with Marsh's 
help, through an old high- water channel, in which the fishes had been cut ott' by the falling of 
the river. These were all fine large fishes, of excellent flavor. Although plentiful in this old 
channel, th(»y were seldom seen elsewhere. The retison of this may have been that the root- 
fiber nets used by the natives in catcalling salmon were not well adapted to the capture of bottom 
fishes, such as suckers. 

Two specimens; Upper Kowak, July 24. 

SALMONID^. 

Coregonus quadrilaterallB Richardaon. Whitefish. 
Frequently taken in the salmon seines. 
One specimen; Middle Kowak, August. 

Coregonus kennicotti Milner. 

Not very common. Those seen were of large size, being sometimes as long as adult salmon. 
One specimen; Middle Kowak, August. 

CoregonuB nelBoni Bean. 

One specimen ; Middle Kowak, August. 

Coregonus neerki, var. Oiinther. 

One specimen; Middle Kowak, August. 

ThymalluB signifer RichnrdsoH. American Grayling. 

A very abundant species in all fresh waters of the region. Often netted in large numbei's 
by the natives. 

One sp(H'imen; UppcT Kowak, July. 

Stenodus mackenziei Richanhon. 

One specimen; Middl<» Kowak, August. 

OncorhynchuB gorbuBcha WaHmnm. Humpback Salmon. 

Probably not more than half a dozen individuals of this s])ecies were seen during our voy- 
aging on the river, although large mmibers of fishes were examined at every village of the 
natives. 

One spe(*imen; Middle Kowak, August 1. 

OncorhynchuB keta Wallxtum, IHx} Salmon. 

The i)revailing salmon in the Kowak. Great numbers drie<l by the ])eople. 

SalveHnus namaycuBh WallMiim. (Ireat Lake Trout. 

Mr. Cantwell brouii^bt nn* a largi* sj^ecimen of this magnifictmt trout from the lake in which 
the Kowak heads, where he fouiul it in abundance. The lake is eall(»d Car-loog-jih-look-tah by 
the natives, in refc^n^nce to the great size of tlu^ trout inhabiting it. The species was not met 
with elsewhen*. 

SalvehnuB malma Walhium. REr)-Si*< )TTp:i) Trout. 

Common in the Kowak. Found also at Ounalaska. 

Three specimens; Upper Kowak, July; Ounalaska, October, 
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ESOCEDiE. 

Ehox luolus Unnn'iin. PtKK. 

Abtmdant iu all jiarl* of tlie Kiiwak. These fishes were most niiiuerous in the lagoons lead- 
ing nff fruiu Mk' river, lurking in tlm shallowBst water among the mosses, from which wp con- 
stantly sbartlefl them in walking along shore. We shot numbers of them as they lay iu the 
mosses with barely enougli water to cover them. It ie possible that they were spawning there. 

Two speeimens; MifMle Kowak, August. 

PLEUUONECTID^. 

Lfmanda aapeia Pullii». 

This B|}ecjea was foiinit in limited minibers in August among thp piles of lish at the native 
tishiiig-grouiids at Kotzebue Sound. It was not seen when we passed there the first of July. 

Thri'H speeiniens; Kntzehue Sound, August aii. 

PlauionecUa atellatus Pallaa. "Floundbk." 

Tolerably abundant at Kotzebue Sound early in July, 
Two specimens; Kotzebue Sound, July 3, 

NOTES ON MAMMALS, BIRDS, AND FISHES OBTAINED AT VARIOUS PLACES 
BETWEEN THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS AND KOTZEBUE SOUND. 

At ScluHniareff Inlet, nn August ;JH, I saw mure shori.' birds — curlewn, plovers, gitdwits, 
Kriipes, ike. — tlian I ever «iw l^efore iu one day. The lung-hilled fiiujHw aff<irded [mrticularly 
fine sport; they arose in llixiks from the marshy ground everywhere, so that even the tyros were 
able ta bag considerable numbers of them. The ponds and lakelets about Port Clarence were 
tillwl with long-tail ducks in June and with widgeon in August, while shore birds of many 
species were very abundant during both visits we made there. Hall's Island, however, I con- 
sidered the most interesting place at which the Corwin stopped. Its hills are three thousand 
feet or more in height, mouutaius almost, which Mie most cursory examination shows to be old 
volcanoes. Their slopes are loaded with the heaviest of si>haguum vegetation. I found lovely 
plants springing in ravines where the last year's snow was still lying, while more favorable 
spots were aglow with the bright colors of Sowers, whose bloom on this lonely island is unseen 
save by the wild creatures who make their home there. I filled my game-bag with some of tlie 
showiest ones, which have since been identified as follows: 

Avonitum nnpcUus Linn. Seiiecin resedifolius Less. 

Rnnnncnlua canus Benth.? Qentiana frigida Haenke. 

Cardamine praiensis L. fidemunium pulchellurn Bunge. 

Cerastium vulqatam L. Pedicularia capitata Adams. 

Sedum rhodiola D. C. Veronica alpina L, 

Valeriana capitata WiUd. Pnlygonum viviparum L. 

Polar bears are numerous. 
St. Michael's is a famoua jilace for goeae iji the fall. The natives brought tbom on board 
by the dozen, the assortment runsisting of whitfl- fronted, Canada, and emperor geese. A strik- 
ing feature of the place is tli« largo number of jiegurs {Stercorariua) that fly about tho bay. 

Having siKJut tlie greater part of the summer farther north, I did not have an opixirtunlty 
of visiting the islaml of St, Ooorge.of the Pribyloff group, and did not pick up many sjMicimenB. 
excf^pt fur-seals, while at St. Paul's, the use of fire-arms being prohibited during the sealing 
Keation, and my time being taken up with the seals. A week or more spent on Otter Island was 
prodnctive of many desirable ornithological specimens, one sjiecies (TVtit^a damascentiin) 
ln'ing new to the fauna of North America. 

A visit, to the Faralhme Islands, off the Califomian coast, where there are mynads of sea- 
birds, Inul prepared me only in a slight measure for tlie ornithological wonders of the Priby- 
loffs. While tlie steamer was passing St. George's the surface of the sea was dotted with bird 
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forms in all directions as far jus eye could see. Long lines of flying guillemote encircled the 
island and bounded the horizon. All available portions of the bold blufl:'s were crowded with 
murres, auks, puffins, and other birds, whose clamor w^us uncejising. Birds are not nearly as 
numerous at St. Paul's. Otter Island, which is but little frecjuented by the fur-seal on account 
of its almost continuous shon* line of bluff's, is a stronghold for the birds. We got the eggs of 
the fulmars by swinging over the cliff's on the end of a ro]M\ The eggs of the murres were 
usually more accessibh?, but those of the auklets were hidden far Inu-k in narrow rock crevices, 
where it was imjK^ssible to get at them. 

A few plants gathered incidentiilly on St. Paul's in September and on Ounalaska Island in 
October have been determined iis the following species by Dr. Vasey: 

St. Paul's. 

Ranunculus nwalis R. Br.; Aconitum napellus L., var. Papaver nvdicaule L. ; Ceras- 
tium an?etise L. ; Honkenya peplnides, Erhr. ; Valeriana dioica L. ; Taraxacum officinale L. ; 
Gentianate7iella,Rott; Polenionium creruleuni L.; Poliipodium vuUjarelu,] Aspidiuni spi- 
nxdosum Swartz; Aspidiuni lonchitis Swartz. 

Ounalaska. 

Vaccinium uliginosuni L. ; Oentiana frigida Haenke; Polypodium vulgare L.; Aspi- 
diuni loiichiteSy Swartz. 

MAMMALS. 

SpermophiluB empetra (PaUas), Parky's SPEKMoriiiLE. 

Parry's Spermophile is not uncommon about Port Clarence. Its skin is very extensively 
used by the people of the coast for making parkas, shirt-like garments with hooils, and other 
clothing. 

One specimen; Port Clarence, August 30. 

Anrioola obBOuruB Eversmann. 

In many places on Hall's Island the ground was honeycombed with the burrows of what 
I took to be lemmings {Myodes), but the only specinu^n obtained proves to be a mouse, 
although of lemming-like appearance. It is possible that the lemming also exists there 

Eumetopias stelleri {Lesson). Stkllbr's Ska-liox. 

I obtained an immense male of this species in September at St. Paul's, where it is moder- 
ately common. 

CaUorhlnus ursinus (Linnc). Noktiikkn Fi:r Seal. 

Gathers in countless numbers on th(^ Pribylolf Islands <luring the summer season to breed. 
One of my si)ecimens, a very young one, is an albino. 

Nineteen specimens; St. Paul Island, June and SepttMnbi^r. 

OdobasnuB obesus (///.). Pacific Walkcs. 

Two or three walruses were killed by ofticors tjf the Car win at Hall's Island Septeml)er 8, 
but no specimens wi're savc^l. 

ThalassarctoB maritimuB {Lium'). P<»lak Rear. 

Four polar b(»ars wi^rt^ in sight at ont^ timt^ upon the side of the mountain when the Corwin 
came to anchor at Hall's Island on St^ptt^mber S, but they ran away at sight of our hunting 
])arty going ashon^ Threes of them (escaped over the hills undev cover of the fog, the fourth a 
v(»ry large om\ taking refuge among the rocks, wh(»re it was finally killed, falling to my own 
rifle. The wcMght of this bear was variously estimated at from fourte(»n to sixteen hundred 
])oun<ls. With the h(*lp of a s(|ua<l of sailors (\-iptain H(*aly kindly s(M>t ashore, I was able to 
convert the unwieldy beast into a specimen. A considerable quantity of the meat was taken 

H. K.^. ^m — 13 
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on >>oard and was pronounciMl ^^ood eating. Ono of tlie hams was sent to tlio Alaska Commer- 
cial Company's a^ent at St. Paul's Islanrl, and steaks from it appeared regularly at his table 
for a week or more, and were liighly apjjreciated by all. I mention this b(H*ause it is contrary 
to the opinion of whah^rs in general, all with whom I convers(»d having declared the meat of 
the white bear unfit for food. Tin^ yellowish summer coat of this spcn-imen avjis so loose that 
it easily rubbed ()lf, exposing tin* siiort hair of the snowy white winter coat. 

BIRDS. 

XJrinator adamsii {Grnif). WmTE-BrLLKD Ix>on. 

I saAV a skin of the whit(?-billed loon at tlu* house of the United States Treasury agent on 
St. Paul's Island. It was killed by a native there in August, 18S5. 

XJrinator lumme ((ifnin.). Hed-thkoatkd Loon. 

Young birds of this s[)ecies wen* ratluM* common at Ounahiska in October. 
One specimen; Ounalaska, October •2.']. 

Lunda cirrhata Pail. Tcfted Pcffin. 

Very common about the islands of the Pribyloff group. 
One specimen; Otter Island, Junr* 14. 

Fratercula corniculata {\<inin.). Hoknkd Pcffix. 

Pribyloffs. Probably more num(M*ous tiian the piH»ceding. 
Six specinnMis; Otter Island, June S-1 t. 

CyclorrhynchuB psittaculus ( I*nll.). Pauo^ikt ArKLp:T. 
(.N)mmon on th<» Pribvlotfs. 
Out* specim<»n; Otter Island, .Junc^ s. 

SimorhynchuB criBtateUus ( /Vr//. ). ( 'kkstkd A cki.kt. 
Common on the Pribvlotfs. 

ft 

Thr(M* spi'cimcns; Otter Island, Jiim» s. 

Simorhyuchas pusiUus ( / W//. ). Lkast A cki.kt. 
Common on thr Pribvloifs. 
Eighte(Mi sp<'cimens; St. Paul Island, Jun(^ -y-l^. 

CepphuB columba /*(///. PiciKoN (Uillemot. 
Onlv a few se<^n. 

ft 

One siM'cimcn; Ounalaska, OctolxT ti.'J. 

Urla lomvia arra iPdlL). Pallas*s Mcrrk. 

Common on th«» Pribyloff Islands in sumnuT and at Ounalaska in the fall. 
TliHM' sp(M-im»*ns; Ott<*r Island, June Ti-ll; Ounalaska, October '^'J. 



Stercorarius pomariuus ( Tnn m . ). IN >M a k i n k J va i v.w. 
Only s<*cn once. 
One spt'cimen: St. Paul Island. June KI. 

Stercorarius lougicaudus ViriU. I^)X(i-TAn.Ei) A.vxwm. 

Common about Norton Sound and Port Clarence. 

R'ssa tridactyla poUicariB liiiltfw. Pacific Kittiwake. 
Common on the Pribyloffs. 
Two s|)ecim»*ns; Ott«*r Island. Jum* 1*^-14. ■ ^ 

Rissa breviroBtrlB {Prurh). Ml .v-hVA a iVA> Kittiwakk. 
( -ommon on tin* Pribvloifs. 
Six specimens; Otter Islaiul, June lv'-14. 
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Diomedea nigripes And. Black-footed Alhatross. 

I obtained several *• ponies" in tlu^ Nortli Pacific, two or three hundred miles south of the 
Aleutian Islands, by "fishing" for them ov(?r the stern of the vessel with a cod-line baited 
with pork. They followed in the wake of the steamer from the time we left California until 
the Aleutian Islands wen? sighted. 

Three specimens (skeletons); May 15. 

Fulmarua glacialis rodgersii {Cass.). Rodoers's Fulmar. 
Common on the Pri})yloffs. 
One specimen; Otter Island,. June 14. 

PhalaorocorsCz pelagious (Pall.). Violet-Green Cormorant. 
One specimen; Ounalaska, October 23. Common. 

Anas americana (hnel. Baldpate. 

Abundant at Port Chirence in August. 
Ont^ specimen; Port Clarence, August '-^9. 

Clangula hyenialis (Linu.). Oiii) S(^rA\v. 

We found this species in abundance late in June at Port Chirence. where we shot many. 

HiBtrionicuB hiBtrionicus (Linn.). ITarle(^uin DrcK. 

Common at Otter Islan<l, where I obtaine<l one sp(»cimen June 14. A flo(^k of twenty or 
more could be seen on the rocrks near the landing at low tide almost any day. 

Arctonetta fischeri (Brandt). Spectacled Eider. 

Captain Healy shot a fine specimen of this l)ird for me at Port Clarenc(^ on June 21>. 

Anser albifrons gambeli ( Ha rfl. ). A M eric an WniTE-FR( )ntkd ( rO< )se. 
One specimen; St. Michaers, September 4. 

Branta canadenBis minima Rnhjn*. Cackling (t<^)ose. 
Two specimens; St. Michael's, September 4. 

Philacte canagica Serasf. Emperor Goose. 

Common at St. Michaers. Three or four stragglers were seen also at St. Paul Island in 
September. 

Three specimens; St. Miidiael's, Septenib(»r 4. 

OruB canadenBiB (/>//<//.). Little Brown Crane. 

While at St. Paul Island some* natives came to uw and report<^d having s(vn a large long- 
l;3gged bird wading in a shallow pon<l near the villag<'. and g<ive nu* a large feather which t!ie 
bird dro])i)ed in its flight. Th(»r(» is no doubt in my mind about this being a crane, as the 
species is abundant on the mainland, whih* herons arc unknown thci*i\ Mr. Klliott t<41s me of 
having seen cranes cm St. Matthew's Island. It is not given in his list of the birds of the 
Pribyloffs. 

CrymophiluB fulicariuB (Linn.). Red Phalarope. 

Phalaropes were constantly present uf)on a shallow salt-water pond on Otter Island during 
our stay there. 

Eight specimens; Otter Island. June S-l'>. 

MacrorhamphuB Bcolopaceus (.SVf//). Lono-billep Dawitcher. 
One s])ecimen; Port Clarence, August oO. 

Tringa couesi Ridgir. Aleutian Sandpiper. 

Five specimens; Ounalaska, October '^.'3. Abundant, in flocks. 
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Tiinga maoolata Virill. Pectoral Sanutii'kh. 

Twn specimens; Scliiaumrftff Itilet. August '28; Port Clarence. June 38. 

Tcinga damacensii {Harxf.}. LoNo-TOKD SnST. 

By tlie caiiture of tliis Asintic I)iiil on Otter Island. Alaska, where I shot an adult female, 
in biireiling ijluinuge, on June 8, IHS5. a sjiedes ia added to tbe fauna of North America. It 
was I'eeiiiug in a sliall(»w halt-water [Kind, witli other Tringie, wliich I supjrased to he Actu- 
drumaa. In his Ornithology of KamtHi.'hatka Mr. Stejneger vn'it*?s as follows of this speoies: 
'■ The liong-tWHl Stint an-ives at Bi'ring Island in large tliH;k.sdunugthu latter part of May, aud 
is tlien met with on sandy heauhea, wliere the aurf lias tiirown up large mtiaaea of sea-weed, 
biisily engaged in picking up the numerous small crustaceans, &c,, wiCIi which tlie weeds 
a1x>und. Most of the hirda stay only a few days, going further north, while a small number 
remain over summer, breeding sparingly on the large swamp behind the village. My efforts 
to find the nests were uiiaupcfssful. but I shot birds near Zapornaja Reschka ou the 17th aud 
2'i<i of June and on the Tth of August." 

Tringa alplna pacl0ca [Coiten). Red-backed Sandpiprr. 

Two specimens: Port Clarence. June 'i8; Hall's Island, September 8. 
LimoH lapponica baueri (.Vtiitnt.). pAcni-ic ClonwiT, 

One specimen ; Port Clarence. A^ignst 'iU, 



Heteractltls incauus [Giiivl.). WANueiiiKri Tatleh. 

Ode ii]iiriiiit'Ti; Ottci' Island, June S. 
Charadrius dominicus fuIvuB iGmel.). Pacipk- fkiLDEN Plotf.r. 

Two specimens; Port Clarence, June :;«-August -Z'J. Abundant. 
Arenarla Interprea (Linn.). Tl'RNStonb. 

One specimen; Port. Clarence, June 2ti. 
Lagopna rup«atris nelaoni St^'n. Nelson's Ptarmioan. 

I liail fxrellcnt sport shooting these hivds on Hoj:; Island, at the entrance of Captain's Harboi".' 

Eleven sjU'ciniiMi.s; Ounalaska. May 'is. 

Halieeetus IcucoceplialnB [Linn.). Bald Eaule. 

Very comnum about the rocky bluffs of Ounalaska Island. 
ComiB cortuc sinuattu (l['rt(/f.). Aukrican Raven. 

Two specimens; Ounalaska, October 2'i. 
Lenoosticte eiiseonucha {Brandt). ALEITIa.n Rosy FINCH. 

Common on the Pribyloff and Aleutian Islands. 

Tw>dvi- tiiH-cinit'ns; Ounalaska, (October iS; ( Hti^r Island, June 8. 

Aoauthia hotnemaanil exlllpei (C'oues). IIoaky Hbdpoll. 
One sjiecimen; Port Clarence, June a8. Common. 

Flectrophenax nivalia (Unn.). Hnowplake. 
Pribytoffs. Common. 
Five specimens; Otter Island, June 8. 

Pleotrophenax byperborena Ridgv. McKay's Snowflake. 

While the Cortvin was anchored off Hail's Island, on Septembor 8. 1 obtained two specimens 
of this species, which wa-s comitaratively numerous there, flying in pairs over the sphagunm- 
coTerwl hill-slopes or gathering in small numbers in the ravines near the sea-shore. The bi-eed- 
ing-ida«;e of this ai>ecieB. which was described in 1884 from specimens taken at Nuahagak. 
Alaska, by Mr. Charles McKay, aud at St. Michael's, by Mr, Nelson, has remained a mystery 
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uutil its discovery in young and l)re(»<ling pluiuiige on Hall's Island. It is not improbable that 
the snowflakes of this island and the large a<l joining island of St. Matthew's are all hyperboretis, 
snowflakes having been seen on the latter in abundance by Mr. Elliott. Mr. Ridgway suggests 
(The Auk, April, 1S80) that the snowflakes of St. Lawrence Island, more than a hundred miles to 
the northward, may be of this species, but that all those as yet known from the PribylofFs, two 
hundred miles to the southward, are true F, nivalis. Less than a dozen specimens of P. hyper- 
boreus have ever been taken. The plate representing this bird was drawn from the type speci- 
mens in spring plumage. In summer plumage it may readily be distinguished from the ordi- 
nary snowflake by its general whiteness, having no black except on the tips of the quills, while 
nivalis is conspicuous by its black l)<ick and more extensively blackened i^rimaries. P, nivalis 
has also the three middle pairs of tail-feathers black to the base, hyperborens having them but 
slightly black near the ends. The females of hyperboreus are paler and less marked with black 
than those of nivalis. 

Caloarius lapponicus {Linn.). Lapland Lonuspur. 

These birds, which were plentiful in June, were rare in August. 
Two specimens; Port Clarence, June 28. 

AmmodramuB sandwichensis {Gmel.). Sandwk^h Sparrow. 

One specimen; Ounalaska, October 10. The only one seen. 

Melospiza oinerea {GmeL). Aleutian Song Sparrow. 

Very abundant about (Junalashka Island. I saw several Aleutian song sparrows caged, 
and in every instance they were confiding and familiar when taken from the cage and given the 
liberty of the house. The song in confinement is a low whistle, sweet and plaintive. 

Twelve specimens; Ounalaska, October 19-21. 

Paaserella iliaca {MerrX Fox Sparrow. 

I saw several fox sparrows in brushy places near the hills at Port Clarence, but they were 
wild and kept in the cover so closely that it was quite impossible to shoot them. 

Cinclus mexlcanus Sicaintt. American Dipper. 

The only dipper I saw in Alaska was one I shot on the border of the lake behind the village 
at Ounalaska, October 10. 

Troglodytes alaaceDsis Baird. Alaskan Wren. 

Five specimens; Ounalaska, October 10. Abundant. 

PhyUopseusteB boreaUa (Bias.). Kennicott's Willow Warbler. 

I shot my second specimen of this rara avis at Port Clarence on August 30, but lost it 
while returning to the ship. The other specimen was taken on the Kowak River August 1. 
The species is a straggler from the Asiatic side of the Straits. 

Tardus aUcise Bairfi. Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

This bird was seen on three or four occasions at Port Clarence and Schismareflf Inlet late 
in August. 

One specimen; Port Clarence, August 30. 

FISHES. 

AmmodyteB americanua peraonatUB Girard. Sand Launce. 

One sp(H'imen; Port Clarence, August .'U. The only one seen. 

Cottua humilia Bean. 

A single specimen of this species was brought aboard the Coricin at Cape Prince of Wales 
June 30. 
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Gtynmaoanthus galeatus Bean. 

One specimen; Port Clarence, August 31. The only one seen. 

HemilepidotuB jordani Benn. 

Two or three specimens of this fish were identified at Ounalaska, but none were saved. 

Podotheoua acipenaerinua THemis. 

I obtaine<l this fish at St. Paul Island, and saw a few dried specimens at Ounalaska of wliat 
appeared to be the same species. Such fishes are common there. 
One si)ecimen; St. Paul Island, June 0. 

Pleorogadaa navaga Kdlr. 

One specimen; Golwin Bay, September 1. Common. 

Hippogloasoidea jordani Lockington, 

Numerous at Ounalaska. I was unable to make a collection of fishes at Onalaska, as my 
alcohol tank was in the hold of the steamer, where it could not he reached. 
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